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Saying Grace 
By 
Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardin (1699-1779) 
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ducational Value of Fairs 


For Girls in 4-H Clubs 


MONG tthe definite requirements 
of a 4-H Club are the following: 
That shall 


an exhibit of and 


make 
shall 


train a team to give a public demonstra- 


the members 


their work, 
tion showing one phase of the activities 
carried on by the club. In many rural 
districts Fair-Time offers a logical end- 
ing for the club fitting 
time and place for putting on a_ public 
Originally functioning 


months 


season, and a 
demonstration, 

in the summer 
were not in season, club work is now in 


when = schools 
many places on a twelve-months basis; 
the fact that the 
time of the community, county, or state 


nevertheless remains 


fair is the goal to which all club mem- 


bers turn in the late summer or early 
fall. In many places “The Fair” is the 
event of the year, looked forward to and 


prepared for over a period of months. 
If perchance clubs are in an isolated dis- 
trict 
fair is impossible, the question of a place 


where attendance at any sort of 
in which to display exhibits, and an audi- 
demonstration is quite 
a problem to Club 
days take care of this difficulty, in some 
although 


ence for a team 


solve. achievement 


localities and these occasions, 


small, are gala times for young 


Achievement days may have as 


often 
and old. 
much educational value in club work as 


considered, 


fairs, but before either are 

it may be worth while to list the sub- 
jects covered in club work as well as 
the methods used and the results ob- 


than judge as to desirable in- 


fluences offered by 


tained, 
fairs. 

Teachers in many of the high schools 
in rural likely to 
among their students girls who are mem- 


districts are have 


bers of 4-H Clubs. To some few o 
these teachers direct contact with 4-H 
Club work is new, and they often fail 
to realize its importance. Just as_ in- 


struction in improved practices in agri- 


culture and home problems is offered to 


adults through the Extension Service, 


similar instruction adapted to their ages 


By 


Blanche E. Hyde 
is made possible for boys and girls who 
are members ot 4-H Clubs, and who 


range in ages from ten years to approxi- 
the teen-period. All 
differs 


that it is 


mately the end of 
work 
tvped teaching in 
schools, but instead instruction is offered 


Extension from stereo- 


not given in 


at informal gatherings, by specialists from 


the State office; by the county, or hom« 
demonstration agent; or by local lead- 
ers. 

Club Leaders and Subiect Matter 


Clubs is in the 


residents of 


4-H 


leaders, 


Leadership of 


hands of local the 


community, who work under the direc- 


tion of the county or home demonstra- 
tion agent. The educational value of 4-H 
Clubs and their relation to fairs rests 
much in the hands of the leaders. In 
the case of girls’ clubs, the leaders are 
public spirited women who are willing 
to give of their time and strength to 


improve conditions in their community 


by passing on their knowledge of home 


problems. 


Teachers trained in home economics 


are sometimes apt to discount the value 
instructions when 


of such given by an 


untrained person, but some of the finest 
leaders known by the writer have been 
women who have never had formal in 
struction in home economics nor in 


teaching methods, and who acknowledge 
interest in the de 
The sc 


have a fine community spirit and knowl 


perhaps only a mild 


tails of homemaking. women 


edge of rural conditions and in assuming 


responsibility for a club are an inspiration 


to the members under their direction. 
More and more club projects are being 
carefully planned with detailed and print- 


ed instructions as to club procedure 


subject matter, and keeping of records 


Training schools for local leaders art 


held at central points when possible, and 


sometimes with regularity, throughout 


the club season. 


The percentage of completions in ea 


club is being much emphasized. Recore 


books are kept by all members, and cet 


tified by the leader These books are 


carefully examined by judges and in 


well-kept and complete 
record book weighs 


States a 


many 
much in _ final 


awards, 


In connection with technical instruc 


tion in home economies given to 


in 4-H Clubs, there can be no criticism 
] ial Meetings 


that the setting is artifi 


+] 


are for the most part held in the 
leader or of 


homes 


club members, there- 


of the 


fore, the setting is a natural one lj 


foods, the logical place 


the project is on 


of meeting is the kitchen, if a clothing 


or housefurnishing problem, the living 


Girls are 


room is the scene of 


th materials and equip- 


taught to work wi 
ment at hand 
Value of Work 
That membership in a 4-H Club ha 
educational value there is no question 


There is often a close relationship in 


subject matter between club work and 


the regular school program, one suppl 


menting the other Girls of club age 
are quick and eager to learn, and ideals 
are presented in the Wa of improve 
home conditions, more attra ( ut 
roundings, bot 
] M4 } +¢ e 

nome; in i er seiection and 
sequently better healtl 


a clearer complexion, the latter an a 


to becomingness in clothing. Gained 

is a knowledge of style; skill in the se 
lection rea t ( irments or 

material for garment » be made at 
1ome; and a knowledge ( on 
Structio But these te cal wrect 
are only a small, perhaps a minor, part 
of the train Membership i1 1 4-H 


fine leader who aS a V 


Club under a 


(Continued on page 238) 








Selling Home Economics 
To Your Community 


HEN the word exhibit is men- 
tioned, many teachers groan in- 
have nightmarish 


However, de- 


and 
visions of work. 
spite all the groanings and shuddering at 


wardly 
extra 


the thought of an exhibit there seems to 
be no other method which educates the 
community as to the home economics pro- 
gram so quickly and satisfactorily as does 
a simple and interesting exhibit. 

Even the most elaborate one need cause 
little part of the 
teacher if her plans are well made. She 
must first of all work out with her girls 
the main objectives for such an exhibit. 
Of course, these will vary with the com- 
munity, but perhaps one of the most im- 


extra work on the 


portant objectives in any community will 
be the inclusion of devices in the exhibit 
which will advertise the home economics 
program and at the same time educate 
mothers in details which will help them 
with their job of homemaking. 

Keeping the objectives in mind, the 
whole exhibit should be planned in detail 
by the class, aided and supplemented by 
the teacher. Each unit taught during the 
year should be provided for in the plans. 
A girl or a group of girls can be dele- 
gated the setting up and labeling of a 
particular unit; the unit so delegated 
should be the phase of work in which she 
is most interested or possibly the phase 
of work in which she is particularly slow. 

The following exhibit is planned for a 
two year vocational program. Each unit 
taught in the complete course is included. 


Applied Science 


a. Homemade rose weather barometer. 
(Saturate pale blue crepe paper with 
cobalt chloride and _ let 
Make a small artificial rose; this may 
Ona 


dry day the flower is blue, on a damp 


solution dry. 


be put in a tiny pot if desired. 


day pink, and on a day in which a 
change is to be expected, lavender). 
Two angel food cakes, one baked in a 
very hot oven and the other in an oven 
of correct temperature. 
Demonstration by girl of repair of 
electrical device, such as fixing short 
circuit in iron cord, 

Steps illustrating way to measure lard 
by using cold water, 

Steps showing how to make baking 
powder at home in an emergency. 

Steps showing how to change a sweet 
milk biscuit recipe to sour milk, 

\n illustration of the lye test which 
shows how to distinguish all wool ma- 
terial from wool and cotton mixture. 


a. Food charts on meal planning. 
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By 
Hatcher 


Hazel 


“The Health House’ and ‘“‘The Danger 
House’”’ graphically point a moral. 


Elementary Foods 
. Table correctly set. 
Satisfactory school lunches well packed. 


d. Health House as contrasted with Dan- 


I 


ger House. A novel way of getting 
across knowledge of some of the most 
healthful foods as contrasted with un- 


healthful foods. 


Dietetics 
A display of a day’s meals for consti- 
pation. 
. Exhibit of alkaline and acid foods. 
A display in pictures of a day’s meals 
poorly balanced as contrasted with well 
balanced meals. 
A card table labeled 
answers and containing something like 


questions and 

the following: 

Q. Is there any reason why yeast may 
be good for one? 
It is the 
vitamin B, 
How much bulky food is needed in 


richest known food in 


the day’s diet? 
Set up and 
with 2 lb. cellulose-containing foods. 


scales surround them 
How much protein does one need 
daily ? 
Picture of/or actual food showing 
amount needed daily. 
If one has a headache caused by 
acid-condition would it be wiser to 
eat an egg sandwich or to drink a 
glass of lemonade? 
The lemonade is alkaline while both 
bread and egg are acid forming. 
Clothing 
\ complete wardrobe suitable for a 
high school girl, including accessories. 
. New products on the market such as 
adjustable shoulder straps. (A com- 
mercial company is usually glad to lend 
things for the advertising re- 
ceived. ) 


such 


>, Garments constructed in class. 


Hlome Care of Sick 
Bed correctly made. 
Appliance for protecting mattresses. 
Chair placed on bed as bed rest. 
Drinking tube as stick macaroni, straw, 
bent glass tubing. 
Newspaper bag pinned to bed for ref- 
use and sputum paper. 
Homgmade stretcher of two straight 
chairs wired together end to end and 
covered with bedding. 
Homemade wheel chair made of an old 
chair with part of the legs sawed off 
and fastened into a child’s wagon, 


Home Management 
Demonstrate simple methods of clean- 
ing silver. 

Exhibit homemade dustless floor mop 
and dust rags. 

Display of a homemade household tray 
for daily cleaning, including the neces- 
sary cleaning equipment. 

Child Care and Training 
Inexpensive playthings for children. 
Books and magazines for children. 
Corner of a room fixed up as a child’s 
playroom. Orange box crates may be 
worked into furniture with little effort. 
The pictures should be well selected, 
waxed, framed without glass and hung 
low enough for the children to enjoy. 

Related Art 
An appreciation spot. 
Material of unusual 
combination. 


design or color 
Lovely garment or picture with expla- 
nation of how art principle is carried 
out, 

Simple charts or posters showing the 
different suitable for different 
figures. 


lines 


House Planning and Furnishing 
Two similar pictures or groups of pic- 
tures, correctly and incorrectly hung. 


. Corner of a high school girl’s room. 


Home Projects 
Various garments made with machine 
attachments. 
Pajama sport dress. 
Little sister play suit. 
A group of simple desserts. 
Angel food cake with white icing and 
devil’s food cake with chocolate icing 
Miscellaneous 
Various good publications sent at re- 
quest to be given out free to mothers 
Subject matter may range from tapioca 
desserts to table service. 
Handiwork of interest to mothers, as 
steps in tie-and-dye work. 
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Nancy Peabody Takes Us Back 


To Colonial Days 


A Pageant for 8A Girls 


Compiled by 
Isabel McGlash 
Helen C. McGlashan 
and Mary M. Buckley 


Paterson, New Jersey 


Synopsis 
Nancy PeAsopy—one girl 
Scene | 
Makers of flag—4 girls 
Scene II 
Candle Dipping 
Wool Spinning 
Making Rush Seats—2 girls 
Cooking 
Reeling 
Scene III 
Wool Winding—2 girls 
Flax Spinning 
Knitting 
Crocheting 
Tatting 
Hooked Rug 
Braided Rug 
Crocheted Rug 
Scene IV 
Patchwork—3 girls showing three places 
Quilting—5 girls 
Sampler—2 girls 
Tea Table—1 girl 
Property and Curtain—1 girl 
Ushers 
Minuet—8 girls 


Properties 


Permanent as background 
1 fireplace and logs 
1 crib 
2 rag rugs 
1 chair 
1 brass pot 
2 brass candle sticks with candles 
1 pewter pitcher 
Scene | 
Flag—blue field, 13 stars, 13 stripes 
1 chair 
2 stools 
1 pillow 
each girl needle and thread 
Scene IT 
A. Candle dipping 
2 chairs 
1 stool 
1 brass kettle 
3 rods with candles attached. 
Wick attached to one. Apron 
and cap for student 
I} Cooling 


kettle, wooden spoon, apron 
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Making the first American flag—a tableau from the pageant. 


C. Wool spinning— 
wool spinning wheel 
wool and spinning stick 
D. Reeler— 
1 wool clock reeler 
1 stool 
E. Rush Seats 
1 partly made rush stool 
1 rush stool 
1 colonial chair—rush 
Scene II] 
Wool winding 
1 chair 
1 stool 
wool for winding 
Flax Spinning- 
1 flax spinning wheel 
1 straight colonial chair 
flax 
Knitting— 
chair, knitting equipment 
Crocheting 
rocker, crocheting equipment 
Tatting 
chair 
tatting shuttle and thread and 
lace 
Hooked Rug 
frame 
colored rags 
needle 
partly braided rug 
partly crocheted rugs 


Z chairs, 2 stools 


Scene IV 

Patchwork 
three types of patchwork 
blocks, pieces, blocks 
sewing together top of quilt 
3 chairs 

Quilting 
1 quilting frame with quilt partly 
rolled—-placed on four chairs or 


stools, needle and thread 


Sampler 
1 chair 
] stool 
bag with threads and sampler 
Tea Table 
butter-fly tea table 
colonial chair 
tea things 
brass tea kettle on fireplace 
edge 
Nancy PeApopy 
Tall, graceful girl dressed in alright 


colonial print and seated at a spinning 
wheel at right of stage in front of 


curtain She stays here throughout 

the tableau presentation 

In endeavoring to celebrate the bicen 
tennial of the birth of George Washing 
ton, we, the gir!s of the Home Economics 
department, decided to show you some 
of the activities of the women of colon 
ial days 


1 


In colonial times the industries were 


centered in the home. Here the women 


and girls carried on a great variety of 
tasks. They washed, combed, and spun 
wool and wove it into homespun, They 


raised flax, hatcheled and carded the tow; 


then spun it and wove it into lovely lin 
ens for table and beds. They made cotton 
thread and cotton cloth. Then they made 
the clothes for the whole family 
They made the candles from tallow, 
oap from fat and wood = ash v1 
supplied the lye needed for making this 
iousehold necessity They presery\ 1 
od for the winter, they made quilts 
lovely woven bed spreads, and 
kinds of faney bead work; they” en 
broidered samplers, and did imerable 
tasks unknown to the women of toda 
I ted \ 
I ri New | ¢ I 
1 the Bi ( W 
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Some notion of the 
a housekeeper over a century ago may be 
this advertisement in the 


Packet of 


obtained from 


Pennsylvania September 23, 
1780. 

“Wanted at a seat about half a day’s 
Philadelphia on 


journey from which 


are good improvements and domestics, 
a single woman of unsullied reputation, 
an affable, cheerful, active, and amiable 
disposition, cleanly, industrious, — per- 
fectly qualified to direct and manage the 
concerns of 


female country 


raising small 
marketing, 
combing spinning, 
knitting, sewing, pickling, pre- 
serving, etc., and occasionally 


business, as 
stock, dairying, 


carding, 


to instruct ladies 


two young 
f 


in those branches of econ- 
omy, who, with their father, 
Such a 


with 


compose the family. 
person will be treated 
respect and esteem, and meet 
with every encouragement 
due to such a character.” 

We have preserved a diary 
Connecticut girl 
Abigail Foote, who wrote 


of a young 
by the name of 
in her diary of 1775 a daily account of 
what she did, 

“Fixed a 


Prude, mended 


mother’s riding hood, spun short-thread, 


gown for 


worked = on 
with Han- 
Pleated and 
Dodridges, 


carded tow, spun linen, 


hatcheled flax 


nah, we did 51 Ibs. apiece. 


cheesebasket, 


ironed. Read a sermon of 


spooled a piece, milked the cows, spun 


linen, did 50 knots, made a broom of 


Guinea wheat straw, spun thread to 


whiten, set a red dye, had two scholars 
Mrs. Taylor's, I 


whole 


carded two 
felt, 

larness twine, scoured the pewter.” 
tells 


Irom 


pounds « wool and spun 


She also of washing, cooking, 


knitting, weeding the garden, picking 


geese, and so on, and of visits to 


her friends. 


many 
She dipped candles in the 
spring and made soap in the autumn, 
This latter 


some domestic 


was a and burden- 


duty but the 


trying 
soft soap 
was important for home use. 


With the 


you 


following scenes we plan 


to show some of the activities of 


the women of the colonies. 

Our first 
that 
the American 


scene will show the flag 


Betsy made. The inspiration for 


home. 


Curtain 


Scene | 
The Flag That Betsy Made 
NANcY PEABODY: 
One of the most famous women of 
Ross of 


flag. 


the colonial period Betsy 

Philadelphia, 

The Banner 

(Author 
Recitation 

nicknamed it “Old Glory” 

floats 


legend, song, and 


was 
made our first 
Made 


Unknown. ) 


who 


Betsy 


upon the breeze, 


story, 


qualifications of 


On the land and on the seas 
Far above the shining river, 

Over mountain, glen, and glade, 
With a that 

Streams the banner Betsy made. 


fame lives forever, 


Once it went from her, its maker, 
To the glory of the wars; 

Once the modest little Quaker 
Deitly studded it with stars, 


And her fingers swiitly flying 


The candle dipping, wool spinning, and cooking activities por- 
trayed in this tableau make a very graceful picture. 


Through the sunshine and the shade 
Welded colors bright, undying, 
In the banner Betsy made. 
When at last her needle rested 
And her cherished work was done, 
Went the 
To the 
And 
In the morning light arrayed 
Stood in ragged 
*Neath the banner Betsy made. 
Hold as a tableau for fifteen counts. 
Curtain 
Nancy PErApopy: 
Our 
had to do 
shelter of 


love-invested, 
Washington 
the glorious Continentals 


banner, 
camps of 


regimentals 


that 
food, clothing, and 


tableau shows the activities 
with the 


colonial days. 


Scene II 
Curtain 
How Candles Were Made 
(Girl dipping candles and talking.) 
“Readers of historical novels see, from 


time to time, the phrase “tallow dip” 


to describe a candle. The process 


was decidedly interesting, 


used 
of making it 
and it was made in the spring 

“The 
balls, : 
and hung doubled and twisted on two 
The ends of 


the poles were placed on the backs of 


came in 
length 


candle-wicking, which 


was cut to the desired 


poles of varying length. 


two chairs as the tallow hardened. 
“In the 


fat of 


(hard 


was 


meantime the tallow 
bears) 
When it 


into a 


sheep, deer, and 


iron was 
ladled 
accommodate — the 
They be- 


melted in an pot. 


ready it was vessel long 


enough to wicks. 
were dipped into it. 
came thick at the 
to the top. Hot 
to time kept the 


afloat and 


These 


bottom and_ tapered 


water added from time 
tallow in the dipping- 


vessel] soluble. 


“The housewife stopped dipping when 
the candle was the desired size. * When 
it hardened, and, perhaps, was trimmed, 
it was ready for use. 

“Eventually some one thought of tin 
tubes and pouring the tallow into them. 
candle came into general 


Then molds 


use.” 


Cooking 
(Girl standing at fire place.) 

Most of the foods of these early co- 
lonial days were cooked at 
the fire-side in big copper or 
iron kettles, on a spit before 
the fire, or in the oven at the 

side of the chimney. 
It was work and 


whole days were spent cook- 


hard 


ing the foods for a hungry 
family. People worked hard 


and needed plenty of good, 


whole food. 


Wool Spinning 
(Girl standing at IVool 
Wheel) 

“Wool spinning, was truly 
one of the most flexible and alert series of 
movements in the world, and to its varied 
our grandmothers 
may owe the dignity of 
riage that was so characteristic of them. 

“The leaning 
forward, lightly poised on the ball of the 
left foot; with her left hand she picked 
up from the platform of the wheel, the 
long slender roll of the soft carded wool 
about as large ’round as the point of the 
She then gave a gentle motion 


and graceful poises 


part of car- 


spinner stood. slightly 


spindle. 
to the wheel with a wooden peg held in 
her right hand, and seized with the left 
the roll at right distance 
from the spindle to allow one drawing. 
The hum of the 
like the 
whirr, whirr, sang the old colonial spin- 
humble f 


exactly the 
wheel rose to a sound 


echo of the wind and_ whirr, 


ning wheels predecessors of 

the great power looms of today.” 
“Spin, thee woolen thread, spin, 
The 


Your varied and graceful poses 


yarn goes out and round, 


To our grandmothers gave grace 


and dignity. 

Turn, oh, wheel, and spin again.” 
The spun wool was wound into hanks 
clock reeler like this 

Making Rush Seats 

(Two girls working on a rush seat.) 

Did you know that the women of these 
days gathered, split, and made the rus! 


ona one, 


which they used for the seats of chairs 
and_ stools? 
I have seen some of the chairs. The) 


also used a sort of cord like this we 

have to work with, made from the hemp 
They were very proud of their wor 

lasted 

Some are in use today. 

Hold as a tableau for fifteen counts 


Curtain 


and it for generations 
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Scene II] 
Nancy PEaBopy :— 

We wish to show in the next tableau 
those activities that were pleasant, and 
social. 

Women and girls of this time carried 
these occupations with them when they 
went visiting. 

Curtain 
Wool Winding 

(An older girl and a younger one.) 

Many a young man calling on a young 
lady, or the older or younger members of 
the family, were used to hold the yarn 
while the knitter wound it into a ball. 


Flax Spinning 
(Girl seated at a flax spinning wheel) 
The art of spinning was an honorable 
occupation for women as early as the 
ninth century; and it was so universal 
that it furnished a legal title by which 
an unmarried woman is known to this 
day. Spinster is the only one of all her 
various womanly titles that survives. 
The colonists raised flax, prepared it 
and spun it on the same smaller of the 
spinning wheels. If one of these flax- 
wheels could speak today, it would sing a 
tale of the patient industry, of the un- 
tiring work of our great-grandmothers, 
even when they were little children, 
which ought never to be forgotten. They 
made the work lighter by singing: 
“Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring,* 
Swing the wheel, spin the reel, while, 
The foots’ stirring; 
Sprightly lightly 
singing.” 
(Girls sing—“Spin, Lassie, Spin, (3 part) 
by Carl Reinecki.) 
Knitting 
(Three girls seated as visiting) 
Even before they could spin, girls were 
taught to knit, as their little 
hands could hold the needles. Sometimes 
girls four years of age could knit stock- 
Boys had to knit their own sus- 
penders. All the stockings and mittens 
for the family were made in large num- 
bers. To knit a pair of double mittens 
was a sharp and long day’s work. Nancy 
Peabody’s brother of Shelburne, N. H., 
came home one night and said he had 
lost his double mittens while chopping in 
Nancy ran to a bundle of 


and and _ airily 


soon as 


ings, 


the woods. 
the garret, carded 
spun a big hank of 
that night. It was 
soaked and scoured the next 
morning, and in twenty-four 
the time the 
brother announced his loss 
he had a fine pair of double 


wool in 
and 
yarn 


hours from 


mittens, 

“Over one, under one, 
Over one again; 
Under one, over one, 
Then we do the purl 
Hi knitters; ho knitters! 
Come and knit with me.” 
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Crocheting 
This little hook was used too to make 
lace for the clothing, scarfs, and tidies 
used in colonial days—the women and 
girls making up their own designs or 
copying those brought from Europe. 
They taught each other many lovely 
lace patterns. This too, was easy to do 
when visiting. 
Tatting 
This lace the girls and women made 
with thread and a shuttle. It was used 
to trim clothing, ties, and handkerchiefs. 
They could do this easily and talk with 
friends, teach and patterns 
brought from Europe. 


copy those 


Hooked Rug 

(Three girls— one crocheting a rug— 
one braiding and third at hooked rug.) 

The earliest the colonists 
had dirt floors so there was no need for 
rugs. What rugs they had were used as 
table covers. When floors were put in 
the homes sand was used to make them 
made by 


homes of 


were 
hooking 


smooth and small 
crocheting, 
for nothing was wasted in the colonial 
home. The old hooked rugs like the 
one we are working on were very pretty 
old hooked 
are very popular today. 


Hold for a tableau for fifteen counts. 


rugs 


braiding, and rags, 


and colorful. These rugs 


Curtain 


PEABODY :— 
activities 


NANCY 


These that were car- 


quilting, piec- 


were 

ried on by groups such as: 

ing and entertaining. 
Scene IV 
Curtain 

Patchwork for Quilts 

(Three  girls—one making  patches— 

sewing a strip and a third with 

partly finished quilt.) 


one 

No. 1—The feminine love of color, the 
longing for decoration, as well as pride 
in skill of needle craft, found expression 
in quilting-piecing. A_ thrifty economy 
too, a desire to use up all the fragments 
and bits of stuffs which were left over 
in the cutting of dresses and children’s 
garments. The amount of labor, of care- 
ful fitting, 


quilting, the 


and elaborate 


stitches that 


neat piecing, 


thousands of 


The old-time ‘‘Quilting Party’’ as Paterson girls interpreted it in 
their celebration of the Bicentennial. 


went into one of these patchwork quilts 
are today almost painful to regard. 

They were made of fine quality cot- 
tons and linens, none were of the slimsy, 
composition-filled, aniline dyed 
of today. Many of these quilts of a hun- 
years ago fresh 
made. 


calicoes 


dred are as today as 
when 

Many quaint names were given to the 
patterns as “Rising Sun,” “Log Cabin,” 
“Job’s Trouble,” “Dove in a Window,” 
“Rob Peter to Pay Paul,” 
Foot,” and “Chinese Puzzle.” 
“Drunkard’s 


“Crow's 
This one 
is the brat” 
No. 


noon 


2—Picture if you can the after- 


through the small 
little 
hands 


bits of 


sun shining 


paned windows for a while each 


and two 
patch-work. 


day pairs of busy at 


their Those color 


brought memories of green mowings, 
blue gentians along the road, and recalled 
each one who had 


pieces in the long ago. 


worn or owned the 
They sewed these 
and 


into str ips 


that 


together 
Isn't 


and end 


into quilts 


odds 
then quilt pretty 
and gay? 

Quilting 

(Group of four or five girls around a 

frame.) 

When the patchwork was ready it was 
laid flat lining layers of 
cotton or between the 
basted all Four 
about 10 ft. (the 
were placed at the four 


on the with 


wool and edges 


were around. bars of 


wood, long quilting 
edges, 


stout 


frame) 


the quilt was sewed to them with 


thread, the bars crossed and tied firmly 
at corners, and the whole raised on chairs 
or tables of convenient height. 

Thus a dozen quilters would sit around 
When about a 
wholly rolled 


its bar and thus the afternoon passed in 


and quilt and talk foot 


was quilted it was upon 
intimate gossip. 

“Quilt, lady, quilt, 

The 


As your quilting you begin, 


needle goes out and in, 
Keep a cheerful heart within, 
Quilt, lady, quilt, 
Quilt, lady, quilt.” 

(Sing to the tune of “Spin, 


Lassie, Spin.) 


Sampler 


and a little girl.) 


older 


Was 


(One girl 


There one piece ol needlework 


which was done by every little girl who 


was carefully brought up 
She sewed a sampler 

worked in 
difh- 


cult stitches in colored silks, 


These were 


various beautiful and 


and wool on a=-. strong, 


loosely woven canvas 


Verses 


hymns and the 


portions ot 


and 
date of work 
found on these 


it are often 


samplers. A favorite rhyme 
was: 


“When I 


prime 


was voung and 
in my 


(Continued on page 258) 
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Old Gold 
And 
Old Bread 


The Story of Bread 
Among Northern People 


By 
Dorothy Gladys 


LD GOLD, old bread and fine 
old hay,” says the Dutchman 
who, like other sturdy folk of 
the North, 
blessings. 


ranks bread among  earth’s 


greatest From Stavoren, the 
one time rich town of the Zuyder Zee, 
comes a quaint tale of the wealthy widow 
who learned too late the truth of this 
proverb 

One day, so goes the story, the widow 
called for the Captain of her largest 
ship and bade him sail the seas in search 
of precious cargo, of treasure the rarest 
in all the world. 

For many days the Captain sailed, re- 
turning at last with a shipful of wheat, 
which well nigh burst from the well-filled 
hold. 
bring, 
the fields!” 

Sut the 
instead to see silks and jewels and rare 


“Precious indeed is the treasure I 
grain that is golden and ripe from 


frivolous woman had thought 


perfumes. In a rage, she commanded the 
Captain to pour the wheat into the ocean. 
A sand bank grew where the wheat grains 
fell, and prideful Stavoren was shut off 
from the sea and treasure ships coming 
from distant lands. 

Because of the cargo so wantonly de- 
stroyed, Stavoren folk starved and begged 
for their bread. And to punish the hungry 
widow for her scorn of God’s gift, the 
wheat which sprang from the great sand 
bank prospered and flourished, but never 
ripened into full ears of grain. 

The wasting of bread or the withhold- 
ing of it from the poor, is indeed a sin 
to these kindly, practical people of the 
north, accustomed to the rhythmic turn- 
ing of windmill arms, the lapping of 
waves against strong earthworks and the 
joyous noise of stout wooden shoes, clat- 
tering gaily over cobblestone streets. 


“Remember the woman whose loaves 
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A peasant woman in the Black Forest region of Germany carrying 
home a week’s supply of bread from the village bakery. 


turned to stone,” children are reminded, 
when hesitant about sharing their bread 
with others. child has heard 


of the woman from Leyden, who kept all 


For every 


her own bread when famine was stalking 


the city streets. She shared with none, 


not even the sister whose last loaf had 
gone to feed the poor. 


filled 


fresh loaves, the wicked woman said to 


Even when her oven was with 
her sister, begging bread for her starving 
child, “If I have any bread here, may it 
turn to the flour | 
take up turn to stone at my touch!” 
"Ves 


you have any bread here, may it turn to 


stone, and may all 


repeated the sister slowly, “If 


stone, and may all the flour you take up, 
turn to stone at your touch!” 

When her sister had gone, the avarici- 
ous woman hastened to gaze at the bread 
she had kept for herself. Carefully, she 
took out the loaves from the oven, but 
of a sudden they turned to stone in her 
hands. She sifted out flour to knead more 
dough, but that too, was transformed at 
her touch, She went to market to buy 
additional flour, but lo! that became stone 
as soon as her fingers closed over it. 

Thus did the stone curse come to the 
who 
shared her last loaf with the poor found 


stingy sister, whereas the sister 
her house overflowing with bread. Bread 
for herself, bread for her child and bread 


for the hungry of the city of Leyden. 


To the Belgians, pious neighbors of the 
practical Dutch, bread assumes a more 
mystical character, since it figures largely 
in cures for beasts and charms for human 
beings. “On St. Hubert’s Day, one has 
loaves blessed at the Church of St. Creux 
and then gives them to the dogs to eat,” 
is an old proverb, hardly comprehensible 
without an understanding of the Belgians’ 
devotion to St. Hubert of Liége. Early 
on the morning of November third, the 
day devoted to this patron of dogs and 
hunting, tiny loaves of bread are conse- 
crated to the saint in church. 

Immediately after Mass everybody hur- 
rics home to eat the bread, unbuttered, 
for the first meal of the day, and to give 
a small portion to dogs and other domes- 
tic animals. So efficacious is the bread of 
St. Hubert to protect one against hydro- 
phobia, that the good Belgian housewife 
takes care to sew a few of the crumbs 
into the pockets of every member of the 
household. She even nails a slice of the 
bread against the doorpost, to give an 
added sense of security. Not until the 
following St. Hubert’s Day is the charm 
removed, and then it is burned, but never 
thrown away. 

Nor is St. Hubert the only saint to 
dedicated. Throughout 


loaves, “blessed 


whom bread is 
country districts small 
by St. Anthony the Hermit,” patron 0! 


cows and horses, pigs, goats and sheep, 
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are sold to peasant folk as food for their 
beasts. For it is commonly believed that 
creatures partaking of this holy fare will 
be spared from death and disease, acci- 
dent and disaster, throughout the coming 
year. 

When troubled with mice, the Belgian 
housewife resorts, not to traps and pois- 
ons and deadly powders, but to crumbled 
pits of the blessed “bread of St. Ger- 
trude,” fur this generous saint who gives 
succor to spirits of the dead, always is 
represented with a mouse as her symbol. 

In Great Britain, although bread is not 
recommended for hydrophobia and the 
ravages of mice, it is used extensively 
by those afflicted with fearfulness, tooth- 
ache, whooping cough, warts, and_ all 
manner of common human ills. In 1549, 
Robert Herrick wrote the following verse, 
showing that even in his day, bread was 
venerated as a charm: 

“If ye fear to be affrighted, 

When ve are, by chance, benighted, 

In your pocket for a trust 

Carry nothing but a crust; 

For that holie piece of bread 

Charms the danger and the dread.” 

At about Herrick’s time another writer, 
one Richard Whitforde, inveighed against 
the popularity of bread charms as a prac- 
tice both “evil and damnable.” In spite 
of his objections, Whitforde gives a 
valuable account of the method of pre- 
paring the magic amulet. In his quaint 
Werke for Householders, the author says, 

“The charmer taketh a pece of whyt 
breade and sayeth over that breade the 
Pater Noster, and maketh a crosse upon 
the breade; then doth he lay that pece 
of breade unto the toth that aketh, or 
unto any sore, tournyne the crosse into the 
sore or disease, and so is the persone 
healed.” 

The popularity of bread as a cure for 
various diseases never waned in England, 
despite the warnings of the righteous 
Richard Whitforde. For country folk of 
the twentieth century seem to rely quite 
as much upon its healing powers as did 
those of the sixteenth. 

“To prevent whooping cough,” says 
an old servant from Maidensgrove, Ox- 
fordshire, “you roll up a loaf of bread in 
a cloth and dig a large hole and bury it 
for twenty-four hours.” The bread, 
when dug up, will be ‘quite moist and 
nice,’ and when eaten by every member 
of the family, will prevent the catching 
of whooping cough.” 

The housewife knows full well that if 
her bread rises too light and is full of 
holes, she will be with child during the 
year, while if her loaves split across the 
top, someone is going to die. Contrary 
to the Slavic-notion that “crumbs belong 
to the fire,” the English declare that “to 
throw bread crumbs on the fire is as good 
as feeding the devil!” Another supersti- 
tion in which the English differ from 
their Slavic neighbors, is in regard to 
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Good Friday bread. To bake on the holy 
day is considered a pious act, instead of a 
sin, and the bread so made, is possessed 
of rare virtue. 

Blessed indeed is the housewife who 
bakes on Good Friday and five Fridays 
thereafter, and cursed is she who washes 
on Good Friday and five Fridays follow- 
ing! The reason for this is plain, say the 
women. For when Christ was on the 
road to Golgotha, he stopped to rest at 
the house of a woman who was washing 
clothes. But the woman, not wishing to 
be seen with a maletactor, drove out our 
Lord, and threw suds after Him. 

Next, Christ stopped at the house of 
a woman who was baking’ bread. 

“Give me to eat, good woman,” He 
said. “I am hungered and thirsty. The 
way is loug and my cross is heavy.” 

The kind hearted woman gave our 
Lord a seat, a hot loaf from her oven, 
and a cup of fresh water. And from that 
moment, there has been a curse on women 
who wash on Good Friday, but a bless- 
ing on those who bake their bread. 

The present widespread custom of eat- 
ing hot cross buns on Good Friday is 
but a survival of the ‘folk superstition 
that bread baked then has protective 
power against fire and other calamities. 

In Scandinavia bread is not only a 
potent love charm, but it figures impres- 
sively in the marriage festivities of every 
village lad and maiden. Bread is broken 
both before and after the wedding cere- 
mony, and when the guests go home, each 
person is presented with a flask of ale and 
a ring of wheaten bread. It is important 
that all passersby be invited to partake 
of the ale and bread; for if every drop 
be drained and every crumb devoured 
before the various guests reach home, 
good luck and happiness will be the un- 


failing lot of bride and bridegroom. 


Scandinavian peasants look upon bread 
with much the same reverence as Slavs 
and Orientals. As with them, every Swede 
or Norwegian regards it a sin to drop 
bread on the ground or to trample it 
under ‘foot. Bread is sacred and must 
be handled with respect. A Scandinavian, 
when on the road, eats sufficient bread 
to satisfy his hunger and then puts the 
remainder on a stone or in some con- 
spicuous place, so the next weary traveler 
passing that way may stop, if he likes, 
and refresh himself with God’s gift. A 
boy and girl partaking of the same loaf 
will straightway fall in, love, it is said, 
and a bit of bread, when tucked in a new 
born baby’s cradle, will protect the child 
from the evil influence of trolls and 
witches. Nor is blessed bread to be 
scorned, when all other remedies fail. 
The Norwegians say that if a communi- 
cant secretly and quickly takes from his 
mouth a piece of the holy bread, carries 
it home from church, and ‘feeds it to an 
ailing child, it will bring sure relief. 

“May God grant good bread, without 


shame or poverty, and then a_ happy 
death,” is the fervent prayer of the Danes, 
who count honestly earned bread and a 
clear conscience the greatest blessings. 

To despise bread and treat it lightly is 
a sin deserving of death, declare peas- 
ants of the Volstrup district, who, when 
gathered around their fires on long winter 
nights, still whisper tales of the troil 
woman’s bread. 

Long ago, it seems two men _ were 
ploughing a field in the parish of Horme- 
sted. All at once coming to a mound at 
the east end of the field, they saw on 
the ground a large broken shovel, and 
smelled fresh, baking bread. 

One of the men picked up the imple- 
ment. “Surely this belongs to the troll 
woman,” he said. “She is baking bread, 
but her shovel has broken and she cannot 
get it out of the oven!” So saying, the 
good man mended the shovel with som 
nails he found in his tobacco pouch. At 
last his companion, who was looking on, 
said, “The troll woman should give us 
some bread for our pains!” 

“T’ll ask her for nothing,” the other 
replied, and both men went off to their 
noonday meal. 

When they returned to their ploughing 
at the east end of the field, they found 
two fresh loaves set out by the mound 
The man who mended the shovel sat down 
and ate the bread, and found himself 
well off. But the other man, who had 
asked for the bread, feared to eat it, and 
stuffed the loaf in his blouse, saying 
with a laugh, “he would take it home, to 
show the farm girls the kind of bread a 
troll wife makes!" 

But when the man reached home he 
took sick and died, for he had despised 
the bread he had dared to beg, and having 
received it, he had laughed it to scorn 

“Cut the bread evenly and you will 
reach the Kingdom of Heaven,” say the 
Germans, to whom bread iseno less sacred 
than to Scandinavian folk. For is not 
grain connected with the Virgin Mary, 
who, with the Christ, once passed a field 
where a peasant was sowing? 

“God bless thee, good man,” said the 
Holy Mother. “When once thou has 
sowed thy grain, stick in thy sickle and 
begin to reap.” 

The man marveled at the words the 
woman spoke, but scarce had he finished 
sowing when the seed began to sprout 
It grew so fast that it was just ready to 
harvest, when some armed soldiers came 
by, in pursuit of the Virgin and Child. 

Hast seen a mother and _ infant 
this way?” the soldiers asked the | 
who was cutting the stalks ot 
grain 

“Yes, not long since,” the man replied 
“They went this way as I was sowing.” 

“Fool!” muttered the soldiers, 
turned back again, annoyed by the man’s 
stupid words. “Fool!” they said. That 


was at least twelve weeks ago!” 





Applied Color Harmonies 


OLOR is indeed one factor of 
decorative or applied arts that is 
daily before all of us, whatever 
The musical scales, the 
multiplication tables, all such tools of 
learning are now “practiced” in conjunc- 
tion with direct application. In similar 
ways let’s study color, the fundamental 
color by 


our activities. 


principles and the scales of 
means of definite use and applications. 
Oriental rugs in rich varied reds, yellow, 
beige, green give unusually 
comprehensive material for color study. 
What more effective for an opening of 
special color study than to have each 
member of a class take part in a color 
‘observation 


blue, and 


adaptation of the old time 
contest” ? 

The instructor would do well to suggest 
as points to consider the number of dif- 
ferent colors, how many shades or tones 
of any one color and what color contracts 
are seen. The material for the five min- 
ute observation period is prepared in ad- 
vance by grouping some number of color 
reproductions of different Oriental rugs 
either on a bulletin board, mounted on 
large display cardboards, or merely in a 
row in the chalk groove of the black- 
board or leaning against the wall on the 
Each student makes 
from 
time. 


top of bookshelves. 


notes on these colors memory at 


the end of the stated 


Naturally the variations in results and 
response to such a “color observation” are 
no trustworthy guide to artistic knowl- 
edge or appreciation—but the method is 
more concrete and convincing than a 
statement that red, yellow and blue have 
many modifications from their primary 
form, 

The principles of color as found in not 
only decorative arts but in the fine arts 
may be presented informally. There is 
the comparison of the Persian rugs, for 
instance, to the older Italian paintings, 
masterpieces world acknowledged, which 
school were by _ the 


ir the Florentine 


artists themselves limited to only three 
adjacent tones of any one color in a pic- 
ture. 

An interesting comment on color har- 
mony equally applicable to the field of 
brief sum- 


decorative art is found in a 


mary by the artist and writer on art, 
Pedro J. Lemos, Director of the Museum 
at Stanford University. He “We 
find that those artists’ work that we most 
enjoy in color, such as Maxfield Parrish, 
Edmund Dulac, Wyeth, Jules Guerin and 
others are based upon a color harmony, 
idea 


said, 


independent of any realistic color 


that the usual 
after all 


artist would choose, but 
which clothes the 


color poetry and creates a color song for 
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picture in 


the observer’s eye that surpasses natural 
color effect.” 

An already prepared color scale of one 
color might well be shown next, perhaps 
a red for so many Oriental rugs have 
tones based on red. The students using 
this scale then identify illustrations in the 
Oriental rug and make notes of the red 
tone variations, lighter, darker, and more 
nearly approaching a complete neutral. 

Possibly with a few source suggestions 
the next work may be left to the in- 
diviudal students to report, focusing at- 
tention on any one color and also noting 
others found with this selected color. 
Sources generally practical include some 
authorities on Oriental rugs or art, the 
mention of certain art or home decorat- 
ing magazines, museums, if available, or 
the better stores, even color advertise- 
ments when the instructor feels that the 
class has a background for judgment. 

If the students do not include any ex- 
amples that are illustrative of mono- 
chromatic color harmony, reference can 
be made to certain India carpets of one 
predominant color with border in darker 
tone of the same color. Another Oriental 
effect of this type is in the lighter shades 
of Chinese rugs of plain color except for 
a very limited symbol figure at a corner 
in contrast. 

A competent harmony can be worked 
out by reference to one or two specific 
Oriental rugs either characteristic color- 
ing of a named type, or such an outstand- 
ing example as a famed 16th century silk 
rug with animals and figures, sent by the 
Ministry of Public Education of Warsaw 
to the great International Exhibition of 
Persian Art. Describing that large rug so 
widely admired in its coloring of pale 
green, rose, yellow, and light blue, the 
students may be led to see the scheme of 
complementing colors, particularly with a 
Such an ex- 


color circle for reference. 


ample gives géod opportunity to draw out 


by questions the effects of hue or in- 
tensity, for instance, the green that com- 


plements the rose not being discordant 
with the blue that complements the yellow, 
because the blue and green are in lighter 
tones, the greater degree of white in them 
being largely responsible for this 
sibility, and students can be led to see 
that the full strength of blue and green 
would be less agreeable. 

through 
matter—vet 


pos- 


domination 
how 


Color harmony 


sounds a serious 
much more real we can make the grasp 
of this mighty principle by reference per- 
haps to an Ispahan rug characteristically 


very 


in a ground color of rose or red-rose. 
The other coloring, usually natural camel 
subordinated. 


color and deep ivory, is 


Here the camel and ivory tones may also 


By 


Caroline F. Austin 
Wollaston, Mass. 


be termed a split complement (often more 
artistic than the abrupt balance of two 
colors alone) for the ivory has a certain 
relation to a very light yellow, while the 
camel, a bit deeper, is reproduced by 
adding to an ivory the small amount of 
reddish hues that are in buff-browns. 


After such consideration of what are 
doubtless the more usual color harmonies 
of Oriental rugs, those containing the 
complements in some form, the students 
may well be encouraged to bring in their 
own color notations from a number of 
different rugs. The instructor might wise- 
ly remind them that the place names by 
which Oriental rugs are known do not 
indicate exact similarity, for every Bok- 
hara may differ slightly from every other 
one made in the same comunity, yet their 
pattern and colors will be characteristic 
of each type. 

One of the most satisfactory and prac- 
tical ways for students to work with color 
harmonies based on Oriental rugs—as 
for other textile work—is the convenient 
form of pastels or pastel crayons (not 
the wax crayon type). These pastels give 
a quickly handled medium with impres- 
sions that seem particularly representative 
of the texture tones in woven goods— 
far more so than when reproduced in 
water colors. A greater advantage is that 
the students can more easily carry with 
them a paper and several pastels, noting 
and matching the colors of individual 
specimens or from color plates in larger 
reference volumes. A point wisely stres- 
sed is that the duller or less intense tones 
that so enrich these color harmonies are 
“neutralized” by using a color’s opposite 
rather than by adding gray or black,— 
for instance, the dark “plum” reds of sev- 
eral Orientals have, when closely analyzed, 
a hint of blue. 

The several named varieties of Oriental 
rugs that have deep red as a background 
tone with the principal harmony in a 
dark and a light blue again offer direct 
approach to what is often one of the less 
ably handled color principles. This ana- 
logous or “adjoining” color scheme, as 
it may be fixed in mind by reference to 
the color circle, is well shown in some 
The red is, in artist’s notation, 4 
dark” with the analogous tones of 
blue in perhaps a dark and a low light 
with an interval of two values between 
the blues, and the red, one value below 
the dark blue, the entire three extending 

(Continued on page 240) 


rugs. 
“low 
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Nutritional Value of Dried Fruits 





S old as the hills, but ever as new 
as the shadows that cross those 
hills at evening, are the dried 

fruits that California is producing so 
abundantly these days. 

Raisins, prunes, peaches, apricots, figs, 
pears, and apples, all are adjustable to this 
oldest form of preservation, and while 
a hundred years ago the center of the 
dried fruit industry of the world was on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, it is 
now in the two great valleys of Cali- 
fornia. 

Many of us, perhaps, remember the 
dried fruit that was produced on our 
father’s or grandfather's farms when 
peaches or apples were 
tied on strings and dried 
behind the stove. But 
the present day products 
of California orchards 
and vineyards are as far 
removed from those of 
the farm kitchen as 
front drive automobiles 
are from Winton’s first 
“horseless carriage.” 

In the first place, the 
apples and peaches of 
grandfather's time were 
not for the most part of 
the driable variety. 

Present day orchard 
practice in California, 
limits the varieties of 
peaches, for instance, 
which are adaptable to 
drying, to canning, and 
to shipping fresh. Then, 
too, present day packing 
plant practice removes 


that “fuzz” from dried 
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peaches that took all the “eye appeal” 
away from the kitchen-dried product. 

Dried fruit at its best is soft, pliable, 
clean, free from blemishes and of fairly 
uniform size and weight per piece. 

All dried fruits are now thoroughly 
cleaned, actually washed in pure clean 
water, before packing. But the old, old 
practice of drying in the summer sun of 
the valleys where they are grown, still 
persists to a great extent; and because 
of this, only the fruit that is ripe to 
bursting with sugar, is used in drying. 

Another practice that makes for perfect 
fruit to the consumer is that of packing 
on order, 


a 


~*~ 





This delightful, cool looking salad is a tempting illustration of the possi- 
bilities of one dried fruit—raisins—combined with raw vegetables. 





(Above) Peaches spread out to dry on the irrigation ditches in 
San Joaquin Valley, California. 


(Left) The crop of a large California peach orchard drying in 


the sun. 


A great proportion of California’s dried 
fruit is marketed by the great cooperative 
associations of the farmers themselves 
and the balance by independent packers 
conforming to the practices of the co- 
operatives in the upkeep of their plants, 
of packing, and other details, and it is 
policy to prepare shipments of orders as 
close as possible to the time when they 
will move into the hands of the consumer 
so she will get the fruit in the best pos- 
sible condition. 

Dried fruits heve recently engaged the 
attention of scientists to a considerable 
extent, and many interesting announce- 
ments have been made regarding them. 
Our ideas of the mineral 
content of dried fruits 
must be, re-aligned in 
the light of the work by 
Elvejhem and Peterson 
at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Then there is’ the 
work of Saywell and 
Cruess at the University 
of California, definitely 
proving the — anti-acid 
properties of raisins 

Most recently Eddy 
and Kohman at Columbia 
University have deter- 


mined that prunes are in 


a class with spinach as 
far as Vitamin A con 
tent is concerned 

In this article it 1s 
proposed to review the 
values of dried fruits in 
the light of these recent 
developments. 
(Continued on page 242) 
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{Martha Westfall, 


Director of Homemaking, New York City Schools, 
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The High. School Lunch Room, 
A Laboratory for Educational Practice 


Geraldine 


HE Arsenal Technical 
Schools opened in 1912 
with an enrollment. of 
one hundred eighty-two pu- 
pils and eight teachers. To- 
enrollment is five 
hundred 


day the 
thousand eight 


eighty-six pupils and two 
hundred forty-nine teachers. 
The 


residential district of the city 


school is located in a 


on a campus of seventy-six 
acres. Pupils come from all 


parts of the city, hence 


about two-thirds of the en- 
tire enrollment must be 
served warm lunch each day. 

A large central institu- 
tional kitchen, with a school 
bake shop, stock rooms, 
dishwashing room, two large 
dining rooms with average 
seating capacity of four hun- 
provide ample 


dred each, 


working and serving areas. 


The large dining rooms are used as study 


halls. 
one hundred fifty adjoins these dining 


A faculty dining room seating 
rooms. Teachers and pupils are served 
in three forty-five minute lunch periods. 

Pupils pass the five lunch counters and 
select their lunches at the rate of ten to 
twelve per minute. Well balanced lunches 
may be secured for eight, eleven, fourteen 
cents, as the prices for most foods are 
three and five cents. 

A woman of excellent business experi- 
ence is lunch 


general manager of the 


room. She does all the buying of equip- 
ment and general supplies. She employs 
the forty women workers. One hundred 
forty-four students are employed by the 
manager, most of whom work two forty- 
five minute periods, for which they are 
paid a nominal sum, 

The cashiers operating cash registers 
receive thorough training from the gen- 
student secures his 
bag of change and cashier box at the man- 
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eral manager. Each 


By 


Head of Home Economics Department 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





Students learn business methods through real experience in the 
Arsenal Technical School Bake Shop. 


ager’s window before he goes on duty. At 
the close of the period of service at the 
cash register, he is required to make out 
a deposit slip. The cashiers are checked 
on accuracy, as well as the thoroughness 
of making out deposits. Any student who 
has experience and training as a cashier 
is qualified for a business position. 

The Home Economics Department has 
many opportunities to use the lunch room 
as a laboratory for educational practice. 
Waitresses are supplied for many special 
occasions. Classes prepare large quanti- 
ties of many kinds of foods. These are 
sold to the lunch room. 

The dietitian of the lunch 
member of the staff of the Home 


room is a 
Eco- 
nomics Department. She plans all menus 
and supervises the cooking of foods and 
making of salads. The lunch room man- 
ager, head of the home economics depart- 
ment, and dietitian have a weekly con- 
ference to plan the menus. In addition to 


these duties, the dietitian teaches six pe- 


Hadley Moorman 


riods each day. As instruc- 
tor of the class in quantity 
cookery, she is general man- 
ager of the school bake shop. 

The bake shop group pre- 
pares plate lunches, 
hot foods, rolls, cocoa, pas- 


some 


tries, cakes, and cookies for 
the lunch 
faculty and student dining 
rooms. 


counters in the 


The shop also maintains a 
sales counter in the lunch 
room two or three days each 
week, where products are 
wrapped in Tech. bake shop 
boxes and sold direct to the 


customers. Orders: may be 


placed for 
Food is prepared on order 


future delivery. 
for private parties. 

In such a course, pupils 
not only become skilled in 
preparing a high grade prod- 
uct but they are given every 
encouragement to develop such desirable 
traits as neatness, 
Instruction and_ prac- 


personality courtesy, 
and thoroughness. 
tice in simple business procedure are also 
included in this course. 

Girls may enter this course after they 
This 


class meets daily for four forty-five min- 


have had two semesters in cooking. 


ute periods, for which two credits ar¢ 
granted, Such training not only prepares 
students for entering commercial fields, 
but gives them the ability to aid in com- 
munity service. 

An increasing number of boys are in 
terested in food preparation. Assistants 
to scout leaders, helping club directors, as 
members of community groups, these boys 
wish to receive experience and training 1n 
preparing food in quantity. A course for 
boys in commercial food preparation 1s 
presented on a two period basis. T! 
manager of the bake shop is the instructor 
in this class. Boys are required to take a 
course in food preparation and serving 
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before they enter the commercial course. 

Through the lunch room undressed 
poultry, carcasses of lamb and other meats 
are ordered so this group may receive in- 
struction in meat cutting and carving as 
well as preparation. These boys also pre- 
pare food in quantity for the lunch room 
counters. Some of the boys désire to 
become chefs and waiters in cafeterias and 
restaurants. 

All pupils who wish to secure jobs in 
the lunch must file the following 
Application for Employ- 
ment with the lunch room 


room 


manager. 

In this way an accur- 
ate record of workers is 
compiled which may be- 
come a file for future 
placement. ‘The cards 
furnish quite complete and 
useful information — in 
themselves, as well as 
references for further in- 
formation. 


profits most who serves best,” has been 
adopted by the student lunch room work- 
ers. Some objectives of training are: 

1. To train each worker to accept re- 
sponsibility. 

2. To assist each worker in developing 
the fundamental qualities which make for 
success in any job. 

3. To lead each worker to analyze his 
own job in such a way that he may de- 
maximum 


velop his own abilities to a 


degree. 





choice, which is the type of applicant de- 
sired in the lunch room, 

Typed sheets stating typical situations 
formed the 
Such 


observed in the lunch room 


basis for one lesson discussions. 
topics were discussed as: 

(a) A boy was pushing his loaded truck, 
someone stood in the doorway, he paused. 
What would you say about his attitude ? 

(b) A worker was away from his post 
of duty, the stack of trays fell off the 
truck, another worker near at hand 
met the 


W ould 


this act? 


quickly emerg- 


ency. you com- 


mend 
Such discussions — in- 


spire confidence among 


the student workers be- 
cause they feel not only 


their work but their gen- 


eral attitude is appreci- 
ated. Conferences have 
been held with each 
group of workers.  In- 


struction sheets for vari- 





(Above) A view of the cafeteria at noon, with a high school student on duty as cashier; (Left) A class of boys at work in the 


bake shop; and (Right) a skit given by the students to point out the best type of worker. 


Characters are 1. a good type; 


2. the best type cf applicant; 3. the storekeeper’s wife: 4. the flapper; 5. the society girl; 6. the storekeeper; 7. the careless worker. 


APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Arsenal Technical Schools Lunch Room, 


ndianapolis, Indiana 
2 ee eee 
REE OOO ICE UAT ee re 
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Last Grades 
Approved by 


Manager 


Every pupil employed in the lunch room 
ought to feel a sense of personal responsi- 
bility to a business organization. Hence, 
each worker is required to pass the time 
clock as he enters and before he leaves 
his work. These time cards are carefully 
checked by the and 
weckly pay roll. 


manager form the 

Such a large centralized group of em- 
ployed workers affords an excellent op- 
portunity to give definite training while 
working on the job. A training school 
for student workers is conducted by the 


Home Economics Department. Workers 
come an extra period each week. No 
credit 1s granted for this training. The 


slogan of the National Rotary Club, “He 
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4. To aid the worker in planning to 
use his earnings wisely. 

5. To emphasize the necessity of main- 
taining good health. 

The following topics are discussed in 
the training school: 

1. How to apply for a job. 

2. Developing personality in your job 
through right conduct, pleasing manner 
and courtesy. 

3. Thinking in around and about your 
job, i.e., analysis of your work. 

4. Instruction sheets for respective jobs. 

5. Checking efficiency as a worker. 

6. A plan for spending time and earn- 
ings. 

7. Personal health score. 

The head of the Home Economics De- 
partment is responsible for the instruction 
given in this training school. A group of 
student workers gave an original drama- 
tization of applying for a job. 

The cut represents a scene in a grocery 
store where the groceryman and his wife 
The 


careless, sloven girl, the flapper in after- 


are interviewing various applicants. 


noon dress, the awkward waitress, and 


well groomed, well poised, attractive girls 
all apply. The 


merchant indicates his 


ous jobs have been developed. Pupils 
have given valuable suggestions for im 
proving their work. Working under such 
conditions as are found in actual jobs, 


they gain the most valuable type of ex 


perience which stands them in good 
stead after graduation. 

\s we study this large institutional 
laboratory where many would consider 
food preparation the main interest, we 


have found and will continue to find un 


limited opportunities for personal devel 


opment. The school lunch room is_ be 


coming a center of educational interest 


on our campus 


Credit for the development and interest 


1 


in this problem should be given to the 


efficient management and cooperative at 


titude of Miss Pearl Holloway, general 
manager, and to the thorough laboratory 
instruction of Mrs. Florence Swegel, dic 
titian of the lunch room. Mrs. Thelma 


Morgan has also been an assistant in 
charge of student workers 

Wi believe teachers of Hom Eco 
nomics may find the school lunch room 


an opportunity tor expansion ot training 


and not for exploitation of pupils. 
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An Emergency Lunch Program 


HIS past winter has been a _ very 
trying one for many of our families 
since so many of the bread winners 

have been without jobs. An opportunity 

to do something for many of our under- 
nourished children presented itself very 
early in the school year. 

In September when school opened we 
were confronted with a problem in our 
school cafeteria, that of smaller receipts 
than usual. Although about the same 
number of patrons as last year frequented 
the cafeteria at lunch hour, most of the 
students went through the line day after 
day with only ten or twelve cent trays. 

Upon investigation we found many 
other children who would not go through 
the line because they had but five cents 
to spend. A group of them would pool 
their money and buy five cents worth of 
“cold dogs” 


This 


buns, five cents worth of 


and some sweet rolls or cookies. 
would be the diet for days. 
One day during the lunch hour our 
principal found one of our larger junior 
high school boys upstairs alone in a class- 
the first time this 
had occurred and upon questioning, the 


“There is no reason for 


room, This was not 


replied, 
going home at noon, I stay away so my 


boy 


small brothers and sisters can have what 
hittle food there is.’ 
many 


This boy was only 


one of who was sacrificing for 


others and remaining at school because 


there was no food or heat at home. 
Plans at once form. The 


members of the Mothers’ Club which had 


began to 


been organized early in September, be- 
gan to get busy and they with the teach- 
ing force held a jitney supper in order 
feed 


I say worthy, because 


to raise money to some of these 
worthy children. 
there are some who try to take advantage 
of anything out of the ordinary: whether 
they need it or not. Individual cases 
were investigated and the children most 
in need of help were placed on the list 
We began to feed these children 


in the cafeteria early in November. 


first. 


Meanwhile the principals over the city 
were facing the same problem, that of 
many undernourished and hungry children 
in their They began to bring 
the problems to the Superintendent, who 


schools. 


in turn called me in conference; where 


we discussed this plan of making out 
sample menus for plate lunches and hot 
dishes which could be served at a mini- 
mum rate of 10 or 15 cents. These were 
presented at the next principals’ meeting. 
accepted the 


Some of the principals 


plan immediately—that of letting me care 
for planning, preparing, and serving the 
meals to these children after they brought 
them into the cafeteria at noon. Other 


principals who had no good or safe con- 
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veyance or whose school was too far dis- 
tant for the children to walk, decided to 
serve the children milk and one hot dish 
at their own building, through some spe- 
cial arrangement of their own Parent- 
Teachers’ Club. 

For the first few weeks our group was 
very small. The children were allowed 
to go through the regular cafeteria line 
and select their own lunches. Each one 
presented a ticket at the check desk in- 
stead of paying. These tickets were issued 
each morning by 
I in turn returned tickets with statement 
to proper authority (Mothers’ Club, Parent 
Teachers’ Club or individuals), when time 
came for settlement. I encountered diffi- 
culty, however, particularly among Junior 
High girls who selecting 
meals which were not in the least bal- 
I appealed to them but with little 
success. After a lengthy discussion with 
my superintendent and principal we de- 
cided it would be best to separate these 
children from the regular crowd, thereby 


home room. teachers. 


persisted in 


anced. 


helping me to solve one problem, that 
of removing the temptation of selecting 
one-sided meals. At the same time, how- 
ever, I realized we were also removing 
the chance for the children to develop 
any judgment in_ their of a 
proper meal. We were compelled to sac- 
rifice something and I feel we removed 


selection 


the greater of the two evils. 
It was very fortunate that we 
room which was not in use as a recitation 


had a 


room this year, located at the end of the 
hall next the main cafeteria and connected 
with it by a doorway. This room was 
not fitted up for a lunch room, but with 
a few changes was soon in readiness. An 
old table dug up from the storage room 
serving 


into service as a 


temporary 


was pressed 


counter. <A set of shelves 
which formerly served as a storage space 
for materials of a related arts class was 
made substantial and firm, and now serves 
as space for desserts or salads and trays 
for our little cafeteria. 

My next problem was to find some effi- 
cient help whom I could teach to serve 
and care for this line of children when I 
might be-out in the main cafeteria. Two 
of my Junior High school girls wished 
to try so I placed them in charge to do 
the serving. The cook prepares food for 
both crowds, with the assistance of two 
senior high school girls who come in the 
period before noon. These girls help set 
up the counter, get out milk, salads, des- 
and wrap the sand- 


and spread 


Two other girls come in during 


serts, 
wiches. 
the noon hour to help with the dishes. 
Two teachers also assist, one at the des- 
serts counter, the other in checking trays. 
The two new girls who were engaged 


By 
Letta M. Wample 


Vincennes, Indiana 


to care for the small cafeteria come in 
during fourth period, spread sandwiches, 
laod the tea wagon with food, dishes, trays, 
and silver and proceed to the small caie- 
teria room. Here they set up their table 
as a counter and are ready to serve the 
first bunch of youngsters who arrive at 
11:40 from the ward schools. They eat 
their lunch and are for the part 
ready to leave when the Junior high school 
boys and girls come in at twelve o'clock. 

I do not try to realize a profit from 
this group of children, but give them, as 
nearly as I can figure, menus at cost. 
This was necessary since the organizations 
financing the project were poor and even 
though the cafeteria made no profit we 
felt it was better to stretch the money for 
as many as possible rather than use it up 
in a short time on just a few. So | 
planned the lunches to average around 
twelve or fifteen cents per child each day. 

Some of the lunches the children have 
liked best this winter are the following: 


most 


1. Baked macaroni and cheese—Egg and 
cabbage sandwich—Dutch apple cake with 
milk. 

2. Cream of 
pimento sandwich—Pineapple and cookies. 


potato soup—Bacon and 


3. Beef stew with vegetables—Bread and 
butter—Ice cream and cookie. 

4. Bean soup, celery, corn bread and 
butter—Baked apples—Cocoa. 

5. Vegetable soup—Peanut butter sand- 
wiches—Brown Betty pudding—Cocoa. 

6. Baked spaghetti and tomatoes—Meat 
sandwiches—Hot gingerbread and milk. 

7. Baked 
butter—Fruit gelatine 

8. Meat loaf with vegetable- 
butter—Fruit pudding and milk. 

9. Baked 
sandwiches—Graham 
filling and milk. 

10. Baked meat and dressing—Com)1- 
Fruit tapioca cream or cus- 


rice and cheese—Bread and 
Cookie and cocoa. 


Sread and 


cabbage 
fruit 


potato—Meat and 


crackers with 


nation salad 


tard—Cocoa. 
Since starting the lunches early in No- 
vember few children have been absent 


t 


Although they seemed a bit sensitive a 
first at being placed in another room tlicy 
hom 


crowded the 


began to act perfectly at 
When the room is 


larger children are permitted to go into 


soon 


small 


the main room to eat after beirig served 
The with seven 
children and the daily average reached 
45-50. The teachers have reported much 
better work and attitudes from many o! 
these children since the project started. 


experiment started 
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Second Helpings 


In discussing the nutritional needs of 
school children at the meeting of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics of the N. E. A. in 
Washington, in February, the following 
remarks were made which should be par- 
ticularly appreciated by those interested 
in the question of nutrition and its rela- 
tion to the school lunch problem: 

Rachel Thornbury, instructor in Home 
Economics in Birmingham, Alabama, 
said: “In the elementary schools of Bir- 
mingham, including grades one to eight, 
home economics is required. Therefore, 
all girls are introduced to nutrition prob- 
lems before they enter high school. After 
class discussions on the nutritional needs 
of the individual, these lessons are made 
practical by the class preparing some 
dishes and by each member selecting un- 
der supervision the right kind of lunch 
daily in the school lunch room.” 

In Baltimore the Home Economics De- 
partment has under its supervision the 
junior and senior high school cafeterias. 
In speaking of this, Mary Faulkner, su- 
pervisor of Home _ Economics, | said: 
“There is a trained dietitian in charge of 
each school cafeteria (13 junior and senior 
high schools). Besides planning and serv- 
ing the noon-day luncheon to the boys 
and girls in these cafeterias, the dietitian 
also carries on an educational program 
through: 

a. Assembly programs in cooperation 
with the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, including short talks on food 
values and selection of food (Grade 
A lunches), slides showing <A 
lunches selected from _ cafeteria 
counters, one act plays, etc. 

The daily bulletin is placed in a con- 
spicuous place on the counter, sug- 
gesting suitable selections for the 
day’s menu and health hints for dis- 
ease prevention. These are worded 
in an attractive and spicy manner 
which has stimulated much interest 
on the part of the pupils. 

c. Articles on health and the school 
cafeteria written by the dietitian for 
the school paper. 

Private conferences with dietitian in 
individual cases. These have been 
most helpful.” 

In this same system the Home Eco- 
nomics Department cooperates with the 
Parent-Teacher Association, Red Cross 
and other organizations and principals of 


individual schools in the serving of 
school lunches to indigent children. 

In Berkeley, California, Bertha C. 
Prentiss, supervisor of Home Economics, 
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points out that Berkeley feels “it is most 
important for the teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics to find a way, especially in the 
elementary schools, to give nutrition in- 
struction to both boys and girls. This is 
accomplished * * * by having a teacher 
of Home Economics serve as the lunch- 
room dietitian in all the cafeterias. She 
gives special nutrition instruction, and 
cooperates with the Health Education de- 
partment and the school nurse. In some 
schools she sends letters at the beginning 
of the term to the mothers of the chil- 
dren listed by the nurse, stating that the 
child should drink milk at the morning 
recess and that it may be purchased at 
the school cafeteria. A follow-up report 
is given the mother later in the term. In 
other schools she gives a fifteen minute 
health talk in the classroom each week, 
discusses the right selection of food in 
the cafeteria, and shows model trays so 
that the children can see what is meant 
by a balanced lunch.” 

Speaking of the nutrition work being 
done in the public schools of Tulsa, Okla- 
ho ia, Maude M. Firth, director of Home 
Economics there, said in part: “Another 
phase of nutrition service is that related 
to the cafeteria department. All menus 
are approved by the school nutritionist 
and all food offered for sale by the 
schools at any time must meet with her 
approval. As a means of offering guid- 
ance in the selection of suitable school 
lunches, the cafeteria service this year is 
offering a Ten-Cent Lunch Plate. 
Pupils are not deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of exercising judgment in the se- 
lection of food, but sufficient guidance is 
given, so that the final selection will result 
in an adequate lunch.” 


“Obtaining Food for the Luncheon at 
the Best Prices,’ by Howard L. Briggs 
and Constance G. Hart is another article 
in the series which The Nation’s Schools 
is carrying on lunchroom management, 
and you will find it in the April issue. 

This discusses the purchasing systems 
of lunchrooms in various parts of the 
country, as compared with the system in 
Cleveland. There the lunch room depart- 
ment employs and pays a_ purchasing 
agent; many other cities follow the same 
plan, but in still others, such buying is 
done by managers or committees. 

Those engaged in lunchroom work will 
specifications used 


find the discussion o 
most interesting. For example, Cleveland 
managers have standard lists of weight 
for vegetables and fruits which have to be 


lived up to by the sellers, who work 
on a purely competitive basis. They use 
to full advantage government marketing 
reports; they pay special care to stand 
ards on butter and eggs, which are 
peculiarly hard products to purchase sat- 
isfactorily and economically. Their speci- 
fications are elastic and standards are 
always adapted to the needs of the par- 
ticular lunchroom for which the product 
is intended. 

Cleveland keeps a careful check on its 
food supplies, with the privilege of break 
ing any supply contract with a producer 
whose foodstuff falls below contract 
standards. For this reason extremely ex- 
act specifications are written for every 
article of food and equipment bought, 
these specifications are thrown open for 
bids, and the lowest bid accepted, making 
sure thereafter that the conditions are 
lived up to. Bids are made annually 
through the bureau of purchases who pass 
them onto the purchasing agent, and the 
lowest bidder on the total contract who 
will provide the desired quality is awarded 
the bid. The lunchroom manager places 
orders with this department, which are 
referred to the proper firm and checked 
by the manager on delivery before the 
bill is authorized for payment by the 
bookkeeping department. Deliveries are 
made, in Cleveland, direct to the lunch 
rooms instead of to a central storehouse, 

Accurate and complete records cover- 
ing every step of the ordering, purchas- 
ing, checking, and payment of food and 
equipment are kept and constant checking 
and supervision are the rule in order that 
the best available quality of materials 
may be supplied at the lowest possible 


price. 


The home economics departments ot 


county schools in Maryland have given 
much help during this past year by serv 
ing nutritious foods at very low cost in 
the school cafeterias, according to a re 
port in the News Letter of the Maryland 
Home Economics Association. This says 
that “hundreds of children have been 
given lunches. In some communities 
where cash is a ‘minus quantity,’ the 
Home Economics teachers have worked 
out a plan whereby the children can bring 
from home surplus food materials as 
milk, eggs, vegetables, fruit, dried foods, 
and canned goods and exchange them for 
hot lunches. A list of the exchange value 
for foods is agreed upon and as_ food 
materials are brought in, the children ar¢ 


credited with them.” 
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If You Will— 


1. Maintain your regular rate of private 
spending during the depression, and if it 
is prudent, increase your rate of spend- 
ing. 
pression, do extra saving when business 


Do not do extra saving in the de- 


is again at a boom. Reduced spending in 
boom times and reduced saving in de- 
pression will help smooth out the irregu- 
larities of business and make you a Pri- 
vate Purse Prosperity Reservist. Twenty 
million consumers who will do extra 
timed-saving in booms and extra timed- 
spending in depressions, averaging $250 
apiece, will create a Private Prosperity 
that 
present recovery and will help smooth out 


Reserve of five billions will hasten 


future depressions. 


2. Set your own financial house in 


order. List your debts and balance their 
total against the total of your money and 
other and see what your net 
Plan just 


financial progress you will try to make in 


property 


worth now is. ahead what 
1932 by expenditures for permanent im- 


provement and by reasonable additions 


to reserves for emergencies and old age. 


3. Study your habits of spending money. 


Put down a record of facts of income 
and all expenditures for a week or more; 
criticize your own ways of using money. 
you change for benefit 
that of 


wasteful expenditures that you can wise- 


Can your own 


and your neighbor? Have you 
ly check? Where can you wisely increase 


productive and improvement expendi- 


tures? 


4. Borrow for productive uses if neces- 
sary, as building a house, or for a con- 
servative business move; if it is a prudent 
personal step, it will certainly help busi- 


ness. 

5. Discuss with neighbors plans for 
local increase of wise spending. One 
Rochester man started a house and busi- 
ness building betterment campaign that 
has already pledged $6,000,000 of local 


improvement expenditures. 

6. Increase your own production of the 
commodities and services for which you 
are responsible, in home and community 
as well as in business. 


7. Initiate or increase some business 


* Resumé of paper given at meeting of 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics, N. E. A. in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February, 1932 on the 

. oT = aR : = ahs 
subject “The Present Economic Situation 
as Seen by Experts in the Fields oi 
Education and Economics.” 
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You Will Aid Business Recovery, 


enterprise that offers work to another or 
provides a product or service that another 
will purchase. 

8. Serve your ownself where you can- 
not hire; pressing one’s own clothes may 
free a dollar to hire house repairs done 
and make the world that much richer. 

9. If you cannot get paid work, work 
at home to serve yourself and family; 
offer your services to anyone whom you 
can help; this will move the common 
interests forward and may lead to paid 
employment for you. 

10. Add to the useful output of goods 
and services in your community in any 
way possible; eliminate waste in homes, 
We are learning 
to cooperate in making a better living 
for everyone. 

11. Do not 
hard 


business, public service. 


your debtor in 
effort to 


overpress 
Make 


debts on 


times. every meet 


your own time. 


12. In buying, get real money value; 
watch qualities and prices of consumers’ 
goods, as men in trade watch wholesale 
quality and prices. Become a permanently 
intelligent buyer and increase from year 
to year your knowledge of the goods and 
services you are buying. 

13. If you 
manently, the 


have money to invest per- 


highest grade offerings 
may be available at a bargain now in the 
depression; but do not speculate; get 
the best advice on choosing your security. 
The saver who chooses sound securities 


for investing his funds, serves all. 


14. Help to get a dollar’s service for 
every dollar paid in taxes to the federal, 
state or local government—in education, 
public health, roads, parks, security. Help 
get trained men and women into _per- 
manent public service as has been done 
in staffing the pubfic schools and public 
libraries. Demand a stop to the wasting 
of your tax money through inefficiency in 
public office. 


15. Watch your philanthropic dollar; 
make it serve 100% by following through 
with real interest the religious or social 
that is to spend it; 
get community service at full value 
through the Community Chest. Contribute 
intelligent interest and service as on com- 


service institution 


mittees, in addition to your money sub- 
scriptions. 
16. Watch 


group ways of creating financial security 


every chance to promote 
—such as group life insurance policies for 


employees, or members of a professional 






By 
Benjamin R. Andrews~* 
Professor of Household Economics, 
Teachers’ College 


group; group purchase of consumers 


commodities or services, etc. 
17. As 


ways of overcoming the financial insecuri- 


employer or employee, study 


unemployment: (1) by promoting 


to make employment 


ty of 
steady and 
budgeting the 
shop and store more evenly over a per- 
manent labor force rather than a fluctuat- 
ing body of 


plans 


continuous, by work of 


employees, and by more 


effective labor exchanges, etc. (2) by 


contributing to unemployment reserve 
funds to pay relief in time of unemploy- 
ment; (3) by developing unemployment 
insurance plans. 

18. Add your voice to those calling up- 
on leaders in banking, industry, and gov- 
form national or- 


ernment to necessary 


ganizations for planning to stabilize busi- 


ness and reduce unemployment in the 
future. These leaders must also find 
ways of stabilizing the price level; the 
dollar money unit that sometimes buys 


more and sometimes buys less is a curse 
to business and to the worker. 
19. Demand 


abroad So 


tariffs here 


may sell our 


lowering of 
and that we 
good to others and so they can afford to 
sell their goods to us in payment for the 
goods we wish to sell them. Where would 
the United States be with tariff laws be- 
tween our forty-eight states? The world 
depression waits in part on the lowering 
of international tariff laws. 


20. Contribute courage and confidence 
which produce wealth as much as do 
machines. 

New Roads, Louisiana, reports that 


each class of the home-economics depart- 
ment has chosen a particular class project 
for the term. These 
their class work, and will be a practical 


will be a part ot 
means for the girls in the various di- 
visions to apply their knowledge, as the 
different projects will be in correlation 
with class recitations and references. A 
savings contest by the seventh grade, a 
project in beautifying the grounds unde1 
neath the windows of the home-economics 
department by the eighth grade, improv 
ing the first-aid room and making health 
posters by the ninth grade, and the im- 
hall by the 
the project 


provement of the entrance 
tenth 


being undertaken. 


grade are some of 
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A Challenge!! 


By 


Lita Hindman 
Albion College, Michigan 


ECENTLY a committee which was 
making a survey of a great many lib- 
eral arts colleges visited our campus. As 
director of home economics the following 
questions were put to me: “Why have 
so many liberal arts colleges stored their 
home economics equipment and no longer 
offer such courses? Why does such a 
small number of liberal arts colleges offer 
home economics? Why are not more 
students studying home economics in the 
liberal arts college offering the work?” 
Any home economics woman who has 
worked in a liberal arts college knows 
the difficulty with which she answers such 
questions to those outside the profession. 
At one time I felt the administration 
of such colleges did not give their loyal 
support and did not help the home eco- 
nomics department. After seven years in 
the liberal arts college I believe home 
economists must share the responsibility 
for such a situation. 
Not only the teachers but the teacher 
training institutions are to blame. They 


are so engrossed in turning out a highly - 


specialized person that they forget to 
train her for a position in which she must 
teach any subject in her own field, in 
that of art or science, act as dietitian for 
a college dining hall, possibly fill the posi- 
tion of Dean of women, or some other 
activity. It is gratifying that some sense 
the need for more graduate majors in 
gencral home economics. They should be 
encouraged, as the home economics 
woman on the small college campus is 
supposed to know everything in her own 
field. 

When the highly specialized teacher 
reaches the liberal arts campus she finds 
many obstacles which she must over- 
come. Among these may be lack of co- 
operation with the state schools and state 
supervisors, lack of cooperation on the 
campus from the administration and other 
departments, insufficient funds, long hours, 
many extra activities and demands, small 
classes due to excessive laboratory fees 
and a feeling that home economics is 
plebian and not cultural. 

The director of home economics who 
realizes that the state has much to give 
the small college, who shows the proper 
Protessional spirit, and is ever alive to 
advancement will do much to break down 
any barriers However, when _ political 
Coalitions are so strong that little head- 
way can be made the results may be very 
serious. The home economics department 
may become weak and fail to reach not 


only those wishing to major in home eco- 
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nomics but many prospective brides who 


would like scme training for home mak- 
ing before leaving college. Thus profes- 
sional home economics women may de- 
feat their own purpose by too much 
keen competition. 

The budget in the small liberal arts 
college is often small, which has the ad- 
vantage of giving a true-to-life situation. 
To teach the fundamentals of homemak- 
ing with limited funds is a good test of 
the ability to apply the real principles of 
home economics. Field trips and demon- 
strations will take the place of much ex- 
pensive equipment which is ever changing. 
Careful planning will take care of the 
necessary supplies while the unusual may 
be discussed and obtained by the individu- 
al later if desired. 

Long hours may demand that all the 
principles of hygienic living taught in the 
homemaking classes be practiced in order 
that the home economics teacher may look 
the part of the person she is supposed to 
be. People marvel at the home economics 
instructor who has a pleasing personality, 
is attractively and appropriately dressed, 
well groomed, well poised, at the proper 
place at the right time, and carries a 
heavy teaching load as well as many extra 
activities. A daily schedule with a rest 
period and adherence to the same is the 
secret. 

Since the home economics department 
cannot stand alone, every effort should be 
made to work with all departments on 
the campus. This calls for tact and cour- 
age but it can be done gracefully by mak- 
ing such as are needed feel that they are 
indispensable to the home economics de- 
partment and that any thing they do is 
highly appreciated. 

When the home economics instructor is 
called upon to help with dinners, teas, 
banquets, etc., she should do just a little 
better than others for a touch of the un- 
usual with beauty and efficiency goes far 
to prove the need of such a department 
on the campus. Let it be said that care 
and tact should be exercised to prevent 
the department from becoming merely a 
service department unless that is desired. 

The home economics instructor must de- 
velop a personality which will draw stu- 
dents to her and make them want to take 
her work. She should encourage them by 
reducing prerequisites which look well in 
the catalogue, and by offering attractive 
courses which will prove that she can 
give something found in no other depart- 
ment on the campus. Excessive laboratory 
fees may be cut, as more students at a 
smaller fee will probably be just as 
effective. 

I believe there are many young women 
who wish a liberal arts education and yet 
are desirous of some home economics 
work if encouraged. 

The home economics woman who puts 
her subject across in the conservative 





liberal arts college, must have broad train- 
ing, be willing to work and live home eco- 
nomics by eating, drinking, dressing, talk- 
ing, writing, and acting it. She must be 
an intellectual, efficient —_ businesslike, 
charming, cultural person who can grace- 
fully take her place and do her part in 
any social or business meeting on the 


campus or in the community. 


Handling the Family Income 


How to handle the family income, 
which, according to one investigator is 
spent largely by women and at the rate 
of $130,000 a minute, is one of the sub- 
jects to which special attention is di- 
rected in the evening schools in home 
economics, conducted throughout the 
country, under the national vocational 
education program. 

The management of the family income, 
according to the annual report of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
represents a division of economics, the 
importance of which is receiving recogni- 
tion daily. 

Much attention has been devoted dur 
ing the past year in vocational home eco- 
nomics evening classes for adult women 
to the teaching of home management and 
the effective feeding, clothing, and hous- 
ing of families at low income levels. The 
income in homes in communities studied 
by the Board is low for the majority of 
families—a greater percentage being be- 
low the comfort level than above—so 
that home economics instruction needs 
constantly to emphasize what can be done 
on a limited income. 

The Board’s studies have shown, also, 
that much of the illness in homes can be 
directly controlled by a better selection 
of food and more intelligent dealing with 
causes which can be removed or _ less- 
ened by better hygenic and sanitary prac 
tices. For this reason stress has been 
laid on these factors in evening classes 

That homemakers are especially inter- 
ested in courses covering child care and 
training, including proper feeding and 
clothing, the development of good health 
practices and habits, and adequate facil 
ities for rest and recreation, is evidenced, 
the report explains, by requests for such 
courses. The need and demand for or- 


ganized training in home making in voca- 


tional classes is constantly increasing, it 
is shown, and the expansion of the pro- 
gram in the States is limited only by the 
lack of funds for maintenance 

Adult homemakers enrolled in even 
ing vocational home economics classes 
federally aided in 1931 numbered 124,263, 
an increase of 26,888 or 27.6 per cent over 
1930. This figure does not include more 
than 10,000 adult women enrolled in vo- 
cational home-making classes supported 
wholly from State or local funds or 
both 
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Emergency Food Relief 


A folder on emergency food relief and 
child health has been issued jointly by 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the U. S. 
3ureau of Home Economics. It was pre- 
pared by Dr. Martha M. Eliot, director, 
child-hygiene division, Children’s Bureau 
(U. S. Department of Labor); Agnes K. 
Hanna, director, social-service division, 
Children’s Bureau (U. S. Department of 
Labor); and Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
senior food economist, Bureau of Home 
Economics (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture) aided by social 
agencies and nutritionists including Dr. 
E. V. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
Lafayette B.. Mendel, Yale 
Sherman, of 


a number of 


versity; Dr. 
University; and Dr. H. C. 
Columbia University. 

The folder is being sent to a nation- 
wide list of social agencies engaged in 
relief work. It is especially designed to 
aid these agencies and their workers in 
providing the food necessary to safeguard 
the health and growth of the children of 
the families in their charge, inasmuch as 
the food growing child 
present the 


needs of the 
most important of all the 
problems in planning relief budgets. 
Emphasis is laid upon the importance of 
the adequate diet, and upon the fact that 
if, temporarily, relief funds can not be 
that are sufficient to 
diets, at enough 


‘ 


obtained provide 


adequate least money 


must be allowed to provide the “irreduci- 


ble amounts” of and other 
foods below which it is not safe ever to 


let the diet fall, even for short periods. 


protective 


The folder lists the minimum weekly 
quantities of protective foods (milk, cod- 
liver oil, and vegetables), necessary for 
health and growth in families of three, 
(with children), when 
At the same time it 


five, and seven 
diets are adequate. 
lists what these same families must have 
to prevent serious damage when dicts are 
at a lower level, as so many are at pres- 
ent. This emergency diet, it points out, 
will at least safeguard health for a limited 
period. 

For example, a family of five—father, 
mother, and three children—can get along 
temporarily on 14 quarts of milk per week. 
They should have 21 quarts for an ade- 
quate diet. The emergency dict allows for 
three No. 2 cans of tomatoes. The family 
Five pounds 
greens) 
is an adequate amount for a family of 


should have five such cans. 
of leafy vegetables (cabbage or 


that size and even in an emergency, the 
folder this 
not be cut Eighteen 


amount should 


pounds of 


emphasizes, 
down. 
other vegetables or fruits is given as the 
“irreducible minimum,” while a family of 
5 should have 26 Ibs. 

Other 
flour, legumes, fats, sugars, cheese, eggs, 


foods (such as bread, cereals, 


lean meat or fish) and accessory articles 
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(such as salt, baking powder, tea, coffee 
and cocoa) are listed in a similar way, 
contrasting the amounts needed for an 
adequate diet with the “irreducible mini- 
mum” that may be used for a short time 
in the present emergency. 

If anything less than the adequate 
amounts have to be given, even for a 
short time, the folder emphasizes that 
continuous effort should be made to in- 
crease the amounts until an adequate diet 
can again be maintained. 

It is estimated that for a family of five 
(father, mother, and three children) $7.50 
to $10 a week should be allowed to pro- 
vide an adequate diet at minimum cost. A 
special allowance, from 15 to 25 cents a 
week, must be added to the food budget 
to provide cod-liver oil in these families 
where there is a child under two years 
[ other children who are not 
Additional allowance 
provide special 


ot age, or 
nourished. 
must also be 
diets when there is illness such as tubercu- 
losis in the family. The folder states: 


well 
made to 


“In the most extreme situations of eco- 
nomic distress the relief may 
be so widespread as to resemble condi- 


need for 


tions following disaster. If the allowance 
for foods falls that which will 
supply even the irreducible amounts of 


below 


protective and other foods, there will be 
great danger of serious injury to children 
and adults. When the food allowance is 
extremely low, the food that unsupervised 
and unaided families 
themselves may be extraordinarily poor. 
It may consist only of such foods as salt 


will provide for 


pork, meal, and molasses, or even of rice 
Every effort should be made 
food with as large 


and beans. 
to supplement such 
quantities of the protective foods as can 
be furnished, 

“When diets such as these are all the 
food that is available, the need for milk, 
cod-liver oil, and vegetables is, of course, 
especially great. Though 1 pint daily is 
the minimum below which no child’s al- 
lowance for milk should be allowed to 
fall, it may be emphasized that to supply 
1 cup of milk is better than to permit a 
child to go without any. This first cup, 
however, must be regarded only as a 
starting point. To it must be added a sec- 
ond cup as soon as possible, and again a 
third, if growth is to be provided for 
at all adequately. Canned tomatoes, raw 
cabbage, greens, or even potatoes if they 
are the only vegetable to be had, should 
be made available to all families several 
In these emergency con- 
cod-liver oil well be given 
In addition, cereals, flour, 


times a week. 
ditions 
to all children. 


and dried beans and peas should be made 


may 


available to provide for energy needs.” 

A one-page folder for the use of 
mothers, “How to Spend Your Food 
Money,” has also been prepared jointly 
by the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau 
of Home Economics. 





Lamps in Present Day 
Interiors 


The purpose of a lamp is of course, 


to give light for illuminating a dark 
corner or place in the room, but there is 
a vast difference between the first crude 
lamp with its wick floating in oil and 
the modern electric lamp with its shade 
designed to throw the light down, or up, 
as the case may be, and planned as much 
to please the eye as to furnish light. 

Each period has its particular style of 
lamp, and in these days of “period rooms,” 
we would do well to take the design of 
the lamp into consideration. Colonial, 
Victorian, Spanish or Jacobean influences 
are reflected in the type of lamps as well 
as in furniture. The base of the lamp is 
therefore of great importance, but re- 
member that in choosing the shade, its 
texture and color (when lighted and when 
unlighted) must be chosen in relation to 
the other light sources in the room, and 
in relation to the style of furniture. 

The lamp with a shade suggesting a 
definite period has been a rather recent 
development, since candles were employed 
in most of the historic periods. Nine- 
teenth-century lamps had a style of their 
own. In most cases the base of the period 
lamp of today has been adapted from some 
characteristically decorative motif of 
former times. For example, in a Tudor 
or Jacobean room the lamp base may be 
turned brass, following the lines of the 
candlesticks of the day. Lamps for early 
Italian and Spanish period rooms suggest 
wrought-iron candlesticks and torch hold- 
ers, following the contours of metal work 
with a finish of black or of the natural 
color of the metal, or in the Italian poly- 
chrome style. Georgian interiors with 
their lacquered cabinets and their vases 
from the Orient may have lamp bases of 
carved soapstone or jade, or a colorful 
Ming jar. 

The shades for such lamps are naturally 
of Chinese silk and reflect in their shapes 
the concave curves of the pagoda roof or 
some of the odd forms of a silk lantern. 
For other Georgian-period lamps the 
standards of silver candelabra supply the 
motif. Renaissance pottery bowls of Italy 
and figure groups from Dresden or Chel- 
sea make attractive lamp bases. Colonial 
red pottery and ancient glass bowls and 
bottles decorative lamps for early 
American 


make 
interiors. 
If I were a teacher, I’d want to be 
One who could train every girl to set 
Beyond mending clothing and cooking 
meals, 
Beyond all drudgery, ’til she feels 
That she can meet both the joy and 
the strife 
In making a home and living her life. 
—Vocational Homemaking 
News-Letter, Iowa. 
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Notes of Interest 


A selected and annotated bibliography 
of the Home Economics Curriculum has 
recently been compiled by Emeline 5S. 
Whitcomb, senior specialist in home eco- 
nomics, and Louise O. Pettit, of the 
Office of Education in Washington, 
D. C. This is a useful little pamphlet 
listing recent references in constructing 
the home economics curriculum for ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools 
interested in keeping abreast of progres- 
sive thinking in education, or those who 
are looking ahead. It divides the refer- 
ences conveniently into those dealing with 
the philosophy and theory of the school 
curriculum; the organization and admin- 
istration of the home economics curricu- 
lum; studies and researches in home eco- 
nomics curriculum building; and home 
economics curriculum for the various 
school levels. 


Stena Marie Holdahl, formerly head of 
the home economics department of the 
Van Camp Packing Company, has been 
appointed to direct the Home Economics 
department of the Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Doctor H. E. Bar-. 
nard, director of the Foundation. Miss 
Holdahl will carry on work in the field 
of dietetics and nutrition, and will estab- 
lish a laboratory and test kitchen in the 
general offices of the Foundation in In- 
dianapolis, where she will cooperate with 
researches being conducted with particular 
reference to the member’s products, corn 
syrup, corn starch, and corn oil. Miss 
Holdahl is well known for her work in 
various home economics work, including 
that of assistant to the food director of 
Modern Priscilla, director of the food 
testing kitchen of the Boston Herald, and 
foods instructor at Wellesley. 


The Missouri School for the Blind has 
given a course in cooking as an elective 
in its regular curriculum for boys. This 
2-year course, which is very similar to a 
domestic-science course as given in high 
schools, teaches selection and preparation 
of foods, food composition, and the plan- 
ning, preparation, and serving of meals. 
The Teachers Forum for Instructors of 
Blind Children tells how the cooking class 
of four boys prepared a hot outdoor 
supper for 14 boys on a hike—U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


The two Girl Scout troops of the Ten- 
nessee School for the Blind share the ac- 
tivities of the Nashville Girl Scouts and 
enjoy the privileges of the Girl Scout 
little house located in a beautiful park 
near the city. The blind girls have com- 
pleted their second-class work in home 
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nursing and are preparing for the home- 
nursing badge. As they cannot see to 
take temperatures, remove splinters, or 
take specks from eyes, they learn to make 
pressure pads and cradles for sensitive 
limbs and sore spots. The Girl Scout 
National Headquarters is planning an 
extension program for physically handi- 
capped girls, according to the Teachers 
Forum for Instructors of Blind Children. 
At the end of 1931 it reported 68 Scout 
troops in institutions—12 of blind, 22 of 
crippled, 25 of deaf, and the remainder 
of girls suffering from tuberculosis and 
other diseases —U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The Process of Making and Testing 
Cotton Textiles” was the subject of an 
address given by Frederic A. Williams, 
vice-president of Cannon Mills, Inc., at 
the twelfth annual convention of the 
Educational Buyers Association held re- 
cently at Columbia University. 

Mr. Williams explained to the institu- 
tional buyers present that a turkish towel 
was less closely woven than a sheet and 
that the pile of a towel was often flat- 
tened in laundering with sheets, thus im- 
pairing the towel’s absorbency. The best 
method of laundering turkish towels, he 
said, is by boiling. Care, he added, should 
be taken not to grind dirt into the pile of 
the soiled towel. Some standard equip- 
ment towels made for the United States 
Navy were shown as samples of the type 
of towel which he believed best suited 
for institutional — use. The _ bursting 
strength of the Navy towel is 30 lbs., 
while the Navy sheet has a 70-lb. bursting 
strength which permits of much rougher 
laundering methods in the case of sheets. 

The choice of a good towel for insti- 
tutional use, Mr. Williams went on to 
say, should be predicated upon strength 
and absorbency. A simple method of 
testing the absorbent qualities is to place 
two pieces of the same size of the towels 
to be compared in a pail of water. The 
most absorbent towel will sink the quicker, 

Mother-daughter meetings are a sure 
means of arousing interest in home eco- 
nomics departments in junior or senior 
high schools. The Home Economics News 
Letter of the state department of educa- 
tion of Louisiana says of them: “The 
meetings of mothers and daughters in 
the home-economics departments for 
simple dinners, or for coffee and cookies, 
or sandwiches are bringing genuine pleas- 
ure to the groups in many communities. 
Mothers who have never been in the 
school buildings are manifesting marked 
interest in surroundings and accomplish- 
ments of their children. Needless to say, 


the girls are delighted to show their 
mothers how they can do things at school. 

Occasionally doubt about these meetings 
is expressed because of distance of homes 
from schools and the matter of dress of 
mothers. Why not arrange for group 
transportation, or plan for fathers and 
mothers to attend the same dinner, supper, 
or coffee hour! The problem of dress 
might be solved by featuring the wearing 
of simple cotton dresses by everyone. By 
all means, plan simple informal meals, 
and let the meeting be one of simplicity, 
one that will be permeated with the spirit 
of ease, comfort, and happiness for all.” 

The Federal Office of Education esti- 
mates that there are more than 50,000 
scholarships and fellowships available an- 
nually at institutions of higher learning 
in the United States, and that these have 
a total money value of approximately 
$10,000,000. Information regarding them 
is contained in a new bulletin prepared 
by Ella B. Ratcliffe, chief educational as- 
sistant in the division of colleges and pro- 
fessional schools in the Federal Office of 
Education. The bulletin lists scholar- 
ship offerings in 402 colleges and uni- 
versities. Undergraduate grants as well 
as graduate aids are included. Scholar- 
ships are indexed by subject, State and 
institution, and additional information is 
given concerning the annual money value 
of the scholarships offered, whether serv- 
ice is required, the number of grants 
awarded to men and women, and the num- 
ber and kind of Negro. scholarships. 
Copies of the bulletin, which is known as 
Federal Office of Education Bulletin No. 
15, may be had from the Superintendent 
of Documents in Washington, D. C., for 
30 cents each ‘ 

The Texas School for the Blind has 
been able during the past four years to 
$132,250 


through its opportunity and adjustment 


save an estimated total of 


rooms. These are in charge of a head 
teacher, who is assisted by several teach- 
ers of special subjects such as English, 
sewing, shop work, and physical train- 
ing. The Teachers Forum for Instructors 
of Blind Children explains how these 
classes have saved many years of life in 
the school for many pupils by helping 
bright children who have not previously 
attended school to catch up with their 
grades, and by eliminating from the school 
mentally deficient pupils who after an ample 
trial period prove incapable of benefiting 
from the school’s training. The financial 
saving to the school was computed as $500 
for each year thus saved, that being the 
average annual cost of maintaining a child 
at the school.—U’. §. Children’s Bureau. 
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Some Interesting Pamphlets 


The Iron Content of Vegetables and 
Fruits, by Hazel K. Stiebling, senior food 
economist in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nmics, (Circular 205, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture). Feb., 1932. This presents the 
findings of a series of anaylses which 
show the iron for 110 different forms, 
parts or varieties of vegetables and fruits 
which commonly enter into the American 
diet. The results of the study are sum- 
marized in a list classifying the different 
fresh vegetables and fruits as “excellent,” 
“ood,” “fair,” or “poor.” 


Graded as “excellent” are the vege- 


tables with thin green leaves, such as 
spinach, turnip tops, beet tops, dandelion 
greens, mustard kale, collards, 


watercress, chives, chard, broccoli leaves, 


greens, 


celeriac leaves. In this same grade are 
listed also the immature seeds of legumi- 
beans, cowpeas, and 


and the vegetable 


nous plants—lima 
English garden peas 
oyster or salsify. 
Graded as “good” sources of iron are 
potatoes, and the vegetables with thick, 
pigmented stalks and leaves—red or green 
brussels sprouts, 


cabbage, cauliflower, 


broccoli, asparagus, string beans, 
globe artichokes, and partly green endive. 
In the “good” list appear also five fruits— 
blackberries, blueberries, raspberries, Con- 
cord grape skins, and quinces. 
Approximately half the group 
“fair” sources of iron consists of fruits, 


green 


called 


the rest are seed pods, blanched leaves, 
blanched leaf stalks, roots and bulbs—in 
all, 44 different forms, parts or varieties 
of fruits and vegetables. The group con- 
sidered relatively “poor” sources of iron 
consists almost entirely of fruits and 
fruit juices. 

Vidday Meals for Preschool Children 
in. Day Nurseries and Nursery Schools, 
by Mary E. 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan, 
and Charlotte Chatfiels, specialist in foods 


Eco- 


Sweeny, assistant director, 


and nutrition, Bureau of Home 
nomics, Washington, D. C. 
United States Department of Agriculture 
circular number 203, April, 1932. Copies 


may be obtained free of cost as long as 


Issued as 


the supply lasts. 
As the title 
tended especially 


the work is in- 
for persons responsible 


suggests, 


for feeding groups of preschool children 
but should be helpful in meeting the simi- 
lar questions arising in hospitals and 
other institutions, and in questions of food 
selection in homes, where groups. of 
young children must be fed. 

In a pamphlet of 46 pages, the authors 


devote two-thirds of their space to a 


tabular showing of the chemical composi- 
tion of the ingredients of recipes and the 
food value of the finished product. They 
discussion of food 


include also a brief 
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standards for children, of factors affect- 
ing the child’s food intake, such as appe- 
tite, food habits, and the mechanical prob- 
lems involved in the child’s manipulation 
and mastication of his food. Variations 
in cost of menus are discussed, also, and 
examples of high and low cost menus for 
different months are given. 

Some Physical Properties of Starch 
Pastes Which Affect Their Stiffening 
Power on Fabrics, by Margaret S. Furry, 
chemist, and 
3ureau of Home Eco- 





assistant textile Textile 
Clothing Division, 
nomics Issued as Technical Bulletin num- 
ber 284, United States Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., March, 1932. 
This gives the results of a study to 
evaluate the materials and methods em- 
ployed in sizing fabrics. 
physical properties of six starches and 


Some of the 


their pastes were studied and the rela- 
tion between these properties and the 
stiffness in fabrics produced by the pastes 
were observed. The study shows that the 
stiffness of a sized fabric depends on the 
penetrating and coating powers of starch 
pastes and these factors in turn depend 
in a general way on the consistency of 
the pastes 

The White Rat of Hawkins Hall, pub- 
lished by the Evaporated Milk Associa- 
1932. 


This interesting booklet is 


tion, Chicago, Illinois, 
written in 
story form and gives a dramatic presenta- 
tion of the effect of food on growth and 
development. Desdemona is the name of 
the white rat who comes to Hawkins Hall 
to indirectly teach the children good food 
habits. It is a story that will appeal to 
junior high school students as well as the 
higher elementary grades. 

White House Conference Leaflets, pre- 
pared by Marion L. Faegre. Series on 
Habits: 1, What Do Parents Need To 
Know; 2, Habits That Make or Mar; 3, 
Habits of Sleep and Repose; 4, Habits of 
Eating; 5, Habits of Independence. 

Series on Personality: 1, Mental Health 
Begins at Home; 2, Home and School 
Partners in a Common Venture; 3, How 
Their Children; 


? 


Loss? 


Influence 
Profit or 


Communities 
4, Vacation 

Series on Growth: 1, Responsibilities of 
the Present Day Family; 2, How Children 
Grow Physically; 3, How Children Differ 
Mentally; 4, Learning to Talk; 5, The 
Changing Behavior. Order 
from the Interior Building, Washington, 
D. C. Single cents. Set of 
fifteen, $1.25. 

Report of Home Demonstration Work, 
1930, by Madge J. Reese, Senior Home 
Home Demonstration and 


Drama of 


copies 10 


Economist, 


Club Work, Western Section. Extension 
Service Circular, 170. 

The Place of Health Teaching in a 
Progressive Program of Mudern Edu- 
cation, by Clair E. Turner, reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the University of the 
State of New York, by Massachusctts 
Institute of Technology, Vol. 67, No. 94, 
March, 1932. 

Intermittency in Growth as an Index of 
Health Status, by C. E. Turner, Ellen 
Little, and Charlotte Winnemore. Re- 
printed from the American Journal of 
Public Health by Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Vol. 67, No. 110, May, 
1932. 

Teaching Health in the Senior High 
School, by C. E. Turner. Reprinted 
from the Journal of the Outdoor Life by 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Vol. 67, No. 106, May, 1932. 


Art as Applied to Home Making 
To dress better and home 
more attractively on smaller allowances 


these days of 





furnish a 


of money—especially in 
economic depression—is, it must be admit- 
ted, an accomplishment. But it isn’t im- 
possible, say authorities in the home eco- 
nomics service of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, if one understands 
the principles of art as they relate to home 
making. Armed with such knowledge—an 
understanding of symmetry, color, and 
design as they apply to clothing and home 
furnishings-—girls and women can make 
a little money go much farther. In fur- 
therance of this program the Board has 
published bulletin No. 156 entitled “The 
Teaching of Art Related to the Home.” 
This bulletin emphasizes the idea that 
the teaching of art in home economics 
courses is primarily concerned with prob- 
and management and 
not with a study of the creation of artistic 
things. Amplifying this thought the publi- 
cation states that as a prospective home- 


lems of selection 


maker a girl needs to know not so much 
how to make a pattern as how to choose 
one well; not how to make a textile print, 
but how to select and use it; not how to 
design furniture but how to select and 
arrange it; not how to make pottery but 


for 


how to select the right vase or bowl for 


flowers. 

The bulletin of the Federal Board shows 
how to set up and teach a course in art 
ali 


applied to home making, and contains full 





information on illustrative and reference 
material to use in connection with such a 
course, may be. obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, it 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents a copy. 


Governm« 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





A complete LIST of 


:. CANNED FOODS ¢0 clip and save 
ited 

the 

ets There is such a wide variety of canned food products that 

ws. not everyone can be familiar with them all. This list is 


printed with the thought that it will be 


interesting to the 


women who look to you for food information, as well as 



































en h : : : ork 
"a elpful to you in your meal planning and recipe work. 
of 
ute ~ . ’ = ] 2 ~ ’ 
VEGETABLES Fruits (Cont'd) SPECIALTIES Meats (Cont'd) MARK YOUR CHOICES 
ay, Artichokes, Heads Cocoanut Bread, Boston Brown Brains 
Artichokes, vec hed pines ae Chicken, Boneless 
Asparagus, Stalks Cranberries Cider Chicken, Deviled 
Asparagus, Tips Cranberry Sauce Cheese Chicken, Tamales AND MAIL THE BALLOT 
Beans, Baked Currants Chili Con Carne Chicken, Whole 
cal Beans, Kosher Figs Chili Sauce Frankfurters 
gn Beans, Lima Figs, Texas Chow Chow Ham, Deviled 
Beans with Pork Fruit Cocktails Clam Cakes Ham, Loaf 
ted Beans, Red — Fruits for Salad Clam Juice Ham, Sliced 
Beans, Refug — ‘offee Ham, Whole 
by Beans, with Tomato 7 Cream, Whipping Hash 
Sauce Grapefruit Creamed White Kidney, Stewed 
gy, Beans, Wax Loganberries Potatoes Liver with Bacon 
Beets, Diced Peaches, Crushed Eels Liver with Onions 
Beets, Pieces Peaches, Halves Fiskebolle Mutton, Roast 
Beets, Sliced Peaches, Sliced Fruit-Butters Pig's Feet Mail to 
Beets, Whole Peaches, Whole Fruit Cake Potted Meats 
Broccoli Peaches, Diced Grape Juice Sausage 
ng —, Sprouts Pears, Halves Grapefruit Juice Sausage with Sauer- ° 
Cabbag Pears, Whole Jams cri American Can Company, 
Carrots Pineap ~} Hawaiian oe Crabmeat Tongue, Calf's a7 , 
me Carrots, Diced and Yrus' Jellies Tongue, Lamb 230 Park Av New York City 
2 ar @.y LVeU or tly 
, Sliced Pineapples, Hawaiian Lobster Paste Tongue, Ox ie 
ces Carrots and Peas Malt Syrup Tripe, Boiled 
of —9 Pineapples, Hawalian gg me - Bt ee J 
Selery idbits ° I , Buttermilk Veal, Loaf ° 
‘it i * Cob Styl Plums et crete val Veal, Roast Gentlemen: I have checked below 
ss Yorn, Cream Style Prunes, Dry Milk, Evaporatec e . . 
Corn, Kernelettes Prunes, Syrup Milk, Goat's Milk SOUPS the subjects I would like to see dis- 
m- Corn, Whole Grain Quince Mince, with and with- Asparagus 
. Hominy Raisins laa cussed. 
cO- Kale Raspberries, Black Beef Bouillon 
Lentils Raspberries, Red Chicken 
for Mixed Vegetables for Rhubarb Ct 
licken Broth 
ids i... Wine Prult Salad Chicken Creamed Soups Wuart Is AN En MEL LIN * ? 
Mustard, Greens [7 Orange Juice a Sy AE ESN RN AMEL LINED WAN 
me ra Pickles, Cut Mixed Consomme 
Okra with Tomatoes FISH AND Pickles, Dill Creamed Soups » ‘Bnew ; len . 
an Onions SHELL-FISH Pickles, Gherkins Julienne — How Fruirs Anp VEGETABLES 
Parsnips : P Pickles, Sweet and Minestrone . . . 
nd Peas Anchovies, Paste Sour aruliivataerny ArE Grown For CAnnina. 
Peppers, Green Anchovies, Whole Pineapple Hawaiian Mutton Broth 
me eres. Sweet Caviar = Unsweetened Juice Okra 
mientos Clams, Little Neck opeorn c Arr Cann ; 
ke Potatoes, Irish New Clams, Minced Puddings, Fig pie ee Are CANNED Foops Ati RicGu1 
Potatoes, Sweet Clams, Razor Puddings, Plum Oyster I ; IN? 
1r- Pumpki Cod Fish Balls Relish Pea ‘OR CHILDREN! 
Rice Cod Fish Cakes Salad Dressings Pepper Pot 
las ae God Fish Flakes Sandwich — Puree, Beans 
Spinach Crabs, Deviled Sauerkraut Juice an italien luy : +R f 
he Squash Crabs, _— Smoked Boneless Her- ret 1 a Wuy Are Tuere Grapes Anp 
| Strained Vegetables Crawfist ring Soup Stock Wuar D Tuey M ? 
Succotash Haddock “Finnan Spaghetti, Tomato Stcainad Veestatic HAT O LHEY MEANS 
ae , Haddie"’ s jee 1 Pickled Soup il 
lat ‘omato Pulp Herrings, Fresh Sp ont ant icklec Rh oes : ; 
Turnips _ Herrings. Kippered pomes> Creom Wuar Is Vacuum PackinG? 
cs Turnip Greens Herings, in Tomato Sauab, Whole Tomato, Puree 
Vegetable Salad Sauce Squid Turtle, Green 
h- Wholewheat Lobsters Syrup Turtle, Mock 
Mackerel Tamales | Vegetables 
n¢ T Oysters omato Juice re “pee as 7 
saa ine gl Roe. Fish Tomato Paste Vermicelli Write other suggestions below: 
tic pple Butter Salmon omato Sauce > 7M . 
tg Apple Sauce Sardines, Oil READY M ADE 
li- Apples, Sliced Sardines, Mustard EATS ENTREES 
Apples, Whole Sauce MEA Beef a la Mode 
e+ Apricots, Halves Sardines, Tomato Sauce Bacon, Sliced Chicken a la King 
Apricots. Whole Shad Beef, Boiled Chicken Curry 
ch Blackberries Shad Roe Beef, Corned Chop Suey 
Blueberries Shrimps, Dry Beef, Dried Goulash, Hungarian 
se Cherries, Black Shrimps, Wet Beef, Roast Style 
Cherries, Red Tuna Beef Steak with Onions Lobster Newburg 
it, Cherries, White Turtle Beef Stew Stew, Irish 
to - 
Will You Help Us Be Helpful To You? 
: We want to make this series of ad- discuss on this page in future 
vertisements as interesting and issues. Some subjects are printed - 
e valuable to you as we can. You can to the right. Check those that in- 
- help us by telling us what canned terest you—and suggest any other Nami 
i tood topics you most want us to topics you wish. 
“e 
e STREET Pemene 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
City Sratt i 
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The Value of Fairs 


(Continued from page 219) 


ion as to the advantages and _ possibili- 
ties of rural living, helps a girl to under- 
stand some of the problems faced by her 
parents, and fosters a friendly and co- 
operative spirit in the family. But more 
than all else, club work teaches young 
people to work together, to take part in 
public gatherings, to appreciate the prob- 
lems of their community, and to assume 
responsibilities. It does much to lessen 
personal embarrassment. Speaking in 
public or presiding at a group meeting, 
are duties often difficult for adults, but 
in club work, it is required that the pro- 
cedure of all meetings be according to 
parliamentary rules. In addition a public 
demonstration must be given. These 
two requirements alone are the greatest 
possible aid in overcoming bashfulness 


and self-consciousness. 


Judging of Exhibits and Demonstrations 


An opportunity to exhibit a balanced 
meal or a group of jars containing home 
canned fruits, vegetables, and meats; to 
show a school or afternoon dress made 
by herself; or as one of a demonstration 
team to “tell the world” in a demonstra- 
tion about improved practices in her sub 
ject is an Event for any girl, and one for 
which she makes eager preparation. Re- 
quirements as to exhibits must be care- 
fully followed. Directions regarding them 
are generally given in the literature sent 
out, and further explained at leaders’ 
meetings. All of these directions should 
be followed in detail by both leader and 
club members, but to meet the listed re- 
quirements and no more, is not always 
sufficient. All entries, foods, clothing, and 
housefurnishing, must be in the very pink 
of exhibit condition, and neatly marked. 
Much more enters into the judging of 
club exhibits than appears at first. Differ- 
ences in finer points, perhaps not listed 
in printed form; in the keeping of her 
record book; or in a statement of the 
club leader regarding the responsibility 
and club spirit of the girl may be decid- 
ing factors in awards. Such a statement 
is required in many states. Competition 
is of the keenest, and any discrepancies 
in detail of requirements or neatness of 
work which may have escaped the judge 
are quick to be noted in the “post mor- 
tems” held on the winning entries by club 
members present. 

Team demonstrations at a State Fair 
are the peak of club work. The most 
intense interest always centers on first- 
year teams, who are making their public 
appearance for the first time. The ability 
of a club team of any year to stand up 
before an audience, talk and work at the 
same time, or alternate talking and work- 
ing with their team-mate is an achieve- 


ment—and when the demonstration is of 
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such value that the audience asks ques- 
tions or examines the result carefully, 
there is evidence that the demonstration 
has been a success. The appearance and 
attitude of the team, too, generally in- 
fiuence judges in their awards to demon- 
strating teams. Prizes for winning teams 
are often of considerable value, and com- 
petition is keen. Sportsmanship, neces- 
sary in all exhibits and contests, is one 
of the finest things learned in club work, 
and no matter how close the competition 
may be, it is rarely bitter, at least among 
the girls themselves, for they are more 
than proud of their club spirit. 


Advantages of Fairs 


The opportunity of winning a trip to 
the State fair is the one thing eagerly 
longed for by most club girls and is 
often a factor in club enrollment. Finan- 
cial arrangements for sending club mem- 
bers to fairs and the bases of selection 
vary in the different states. 4-H Camps 
are maintained at some fairs. These are 
carefully supervised and members who 
attend are chaperoned by local leaders, 
often from their own communities. In 
these camps girls learn something of 
dormitory life and observance of the 
rights of others. Recreation is generally 
in charge of a trained person, and games 
learned under such direction are carried 
to many small communities, and developed 
for group amusement at local gatherings. 

Standards of good health are stressed 
in all 4-H work, and at many fairs, health 
examinations are given club members by 
properly qualified persons. The honor of 
winning the health award is one eagerly 
sought. The value of such examinations 
shows itself in many communities by more 
careful watching of physical and mental 
development in children and young peo- 
ple. When the fair is in a city educa- 
tional trips are planned to industrial firms 
and other points of interest. The observa- 
tions of club members on such trips pro- 
vide material for talks to their school- 
mates at home. 

A portion of the time of club members 
during their stay at the Fair is devoted 
to tours of the grounds, and a study of 
the different exhibits. Under a compe- 
tent guide such a tour is of the greatest 
value, as club members are able to com- 
pare their own work with similar articles 
from a -wide area. A new and rather 
interesting question has arisen in this 
connection. Shall girl members of 4-H 
Clubs be allowed to compete in open 
class in other departments of the fair? 
There is a feeling among some women 
exhibitors that mothers and housekeepers 
are too busy and worn by family and 
home duties to give sufficient care and 
thought to the preparation of exhibits 
with the result that their entries often 
do not compare favorably with those 
of 4-H girls. This is a matter needing 
careful adjustment, for if a fair is to 





have educational value for 4-H Clubs, it 
must provide opportunity for exhibiting 
the highest quality of work of which they 
are capable. 

A Fair offers an audience of greater 
size than is possible in a small community 
and demonstrations before such a group 
are often the first step in establishing 
a feeling of self-confidence in a girl. At 
some of the larger fairs there is fre- 
quently an opportunity for club members 
to meet the governor, other State officials, 
or distinguished visitors, and hear them 
talk. 

There is nowhere else that such a va- 
riety of results of farm and home activi- 
ties is displayed for comparison as at a 
Fair. Prize winning entries determine 
standards to be followed. Certainly a 4-H 
girl who attends her State Fair returns 
home with a desire for higher ideals in 
the work of her club. 


Nancy Peabody Takes Us 
Back to Colonial Days 
(Continued from page 223) 


You see how well I spent my time 
And by my sampler you may see 
What care my Parents took of me.” 


Tea Table 
(Girl seated at a tea table) 

The colonial hostesses always served 
refreshments to their guests before they 
started on the journey home. They 
brought out their best china and the 
foods they were famous for. Martha 
Washington always had on hand light 
fruit or seed cakes and tea. “Come Polly 
put the kettle on, and we'll all have tea.” 

Hold for a tableau for fifteen counts. 


Curtain 
Scene V 
NANCY :— 

We must not give the impression that 
it was all work and no play. The people 
of this day had their pastimes. “In New 
England the women had their quilting 
parties, and spinning bees; the Dutch of 
New Amsterdam were fond of holding 
picnics and in the South the gentlemen 
of the plantations and their wives had 
more leisure than any of the northern 
colonists and far more time to play, 
danced, played cards, and held amateur 
theatricals within doors.” One of the 
lovely dances of this period was the 
stately minuet which the girls will now 
show us: 

Curtain 
Minuet by 8A Girls 
Hold for a tableau for fifteen counts 
Curtain 
Nancy: 

Now, if you will join us in the Home 
Economics room, we'll serve you Martha 
Washington Cake and Tea. 

Reference—“Home Life in Colonial 
Days.” —Earle, 
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Home Economics in 
Indian Schools 


Girls in Indian schools are taught more 
home economics than those in white 
schools, says Miss Carrie A. Lyford, one 
of the three Field Supervisors of Home 
Economics for the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs who are responsible for carrying 
the message to all the “Laughing Waters’ 
between Maine and Mexico. Miss Lyford 


’ 


was appointed three years ago. Her ter- 
ritory covers the middle northwest—The 
Dakotas, Wyoming, Montana, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Fifty-nine Indian Government schools 
throughout the country, she says, maintain 
home economics courses, with classes 
scheduled for all girls from the fifth 
grade to the twelfth. In twelve senior, 
non-reservation high schools, intensive 
courses in home economics are offered in 
an endeavor to prepare the girls for re- 
munerative work after they finish. Eco- 
nomics teachers in the Indian Service 


must be college trained. Salaries are | 


sulliciently high to attract well prepared 
instructors. 

The idea of the Indian Service is to 
prepare the Indian girl to work out the 
problems which actually will confront her 


in making a home in the modern world. | 
nn . ° . | 
To this end attractive home economics | 


cottages have been set up to serve as 
laboratories, with a home setting as a 
means of making the courses offered more 
realistic. There are about fifty of these 
cottages now in use. They become real 
social centers and the girls take great 
pride in keeping them attractive. House 
wifery and home management classes are 
carried on to special advantage in the 
cottage. Unit kitchen equipment makes 
possible the preparation of food for a 
group of family size, and throughout the 
course special emphasis is given to the 
service of food as it should be carried on 
ina well conducted home. 

The girls are given experience in enter- 
taining groups of various sizes, thus de- 
veloping both individual and group re- 
sponsibilities and a recognition of re- 
lationship to the community in which they 
live. Miss Lyford tells of one school she 
Visited where the seventh grade girls 
Were to serve breakfast to her and the 
staff. That morning about six o'clock 
the matron thought perhaps it might be 
well to make sure the girls were awake. 
She found every one of them up and 
dressed, bursting with excitement, and 
eager to get at the business of preparing 
breakfast. Miss Lyford says that any 
experienced housewife would have been 
Proud of the food and the service. 

Almost without exception Indian girls 
are good at sewing, and display originality 
and good taste in their work. Uniform 


attire is no longer worn at the Indian | 


schools. The older girls are encouraged 
to design and make their own dresses and 
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the results are often equal to those found 


in smart shops, Miss Lyford _ states. 
Each student is responsible for keeping 
her clothing in good condition. A mend- 
ing and pressing hour is set aside for this 
purpose each week, and the necessary 
facilities made available. 

But it is not all work and no play for 
the Indian girl. Healthful recreation of 
all kinds is encouraged for the building 
of strong bodies. Miss Ly ford finds that 
at first the play has to be directed since 
children do not know how to play. The 
advisers soon get them started and grad- 
ually leaders develop among the children. 
In some of the larger schools qualified 
physical training teachers are provided. 


Outdoor games are played as much as 
possible. During bad weather  indoo1 
baseball and football are popular. 

All these incidents prove to the Field 
Supervisors that they are dealing with 
thoroughly normal girls except for the 
handicaps caused by their home eny 
ment. All that the Bureau of Indian At 


fairs h pes to do for these Indian hil 


dren through the home economics courses 


can not be accomplished this year or next 
Year by year, however, as the teachings 
of the schools are brought closer t the 
Indian homes and gradually made a part 
of them by these children, real progress 


is being made 








Economical. . Delicious 
HOME-MADE BREAD 








Just the same 
except in name 










Package of five 
cakes at your 
grocer's 


10 CENTS 













No wonder you eat twice as much of it! 


HETHER economy be the watch- 
word or appetizing quality be con- 
sidered, good home-made bread ranks 
among the first of the daily items of food. 
In order to merit this distinction bread 
should possess these qualifications: 
1. Symmetrical form; 2. Uniform golden 
brown color; 3. Smooth, crisp crust; 
4. Elastic, fine-grained crumb; 5. Fra- 
grant, appetizing odor; 6. Delicious, 
nutty flavor. 
Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast bring 
about a very thorough leavening of dough. 


NORTHWESTERN 


It is this which assures the superior flavor, 
fragrance and texture of bread made with 
these yeasts. And it is all so easy, too. 
Our booklet, ‘‘The Art of Making 
Bread’’, tells with words and pictures 
what to do to insure success. We shall be 
glad to send to teachers, upon request, 
sufficient copies of this booklet for the 
individual use of their pupils in cookery 
We can also supply, for the use of teach 
ers, an Outline of a Course in Bread Mak 
ing, Basic Recipes for a Variety of Breads 
and Rolls and a Bread Lesson Wall Chart. 


YEAST COMPANY 


1752 North Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 
BY 


Mary Lockwoop MATTHEWS 


Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


This new book by Mary L. 
Matthews is planned for junior 
high schools and elementary 
classes in senior high schools. 
187 illustrations. 


638 pages, Price, $1.50 
FOODS AND COOKERY 
AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS 


UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 


Published in 1932 
412 Pages Price, $1.25 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East eoth Street, Chicago 











SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Drese Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 






Comblete 
with 

Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 


337 W. Madison St. Chicago, III. 
Room 600 





Teachers: 


Write for Educational Exhibit showing how Den- 
ton Sleeping Garments are made. Includes sug- 
gestion for talk to class on sleeping wear for 
infants and children. A helpful and practical aid 
in discussing this important health question. Sent 
without charge by addressing ‘‘Practical Home 
Economics’’ magazine or 
Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
Centreville, Michigan 





How to keep towels young... 


CANNON towels are soft but tough. They’re made for 
comfort, speed, hard work. But to keep them fluffy 
and young you must wash them properly. We have 
the iatest rules, prepared by specialists in good house- 
keeping. May we send you a copy of them? ... 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


» CANNON TOWELS 





FREE:—French Net is the last word in 
fashion for ‘berets, yokes, bandings, tie 
scarfs and decoration on sports and day- 
time dresses. Simply use No. 30 or 50 
J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O.N.T. Boil-fast 
Mercerized Crochet Threads. Write today 
for FREE directions and 21 beautiful de- 
signs. 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
Dept. 41-U, Box 551 Newark, N. J. 





OUR DAILY 


program 


& P’s 


who 


FOOD, A 
radio for women 
is broadcast 


at &:45 


keep house, every 


weekday morning and 


9:30 E.S.T. over stations of the 


National Broadcasting Company. 
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Applied Color Harmonies 


(Continued from page 226) 


over five of the values between 


white and _ black. 


seven 


According to the class or the propor- 
tion of emphasis the instructor wishes 
for the historic background of color with 
decorating, the gathering together of color 
harmonies from the starting point of 
Oriental rugs may next be presented in 
independent assignments, group projects, 
or by lecture system. A combination of 
methods might be most desirable, groups 
of students reporting on the Oriental rugs 
actually used in different countries and 
the associated periods of furniture. 

In this connection the instructor will 
find it advisable to give specific assign- 
ments or hints so that the Colonial use of 
Orientals will not be overlooked, for many 
people besides students in the schools 
seem unaware of the fact that individual 
owners of the larger town houses of the 
Colonies, in the period from about 1725 
on into the Federal days, imported direct- 
ly Oriental rugs, the Ispahan, the Ferag- 
han and other rugs from the Orient, the 
designs those of the 17th century. The 
Ushak rugs from Turkey also are the 
type stated as the first Oriental rugs im- 
ported by any firm in this country and 
with their rose or red grounds, sometimes 
taupe or blue, are still favored by many 
for furnishing a Colonial room. These 
Ushak rugs have a small medallion in 
the and corner designs but no 
border as had other Oriental rugs of the 
thus giving effective one color 
emphasis. 


center 
period, 


Similarly the students may bring to- 
gether the various rugs that were known 
with the French, English and Mediter- 
different 
periods. The instructor naturally empha- 


ranean style furnishings of 
sizes the fact of stronger, darker colors 
as well as the bolder patterns in the 
earlier periods that artistically are most 
suited to those styles of furniture besides 
being authentic and so accepted by care- 
ful decorators. The portrait paintings or 
the are 
important sources for such information. 
the grasp of color har- 
monies as studied from Oriental rugs the 


“conversation pieces” of past 


To conclude 


students may choose a rug of some one 
of the types and from that—using color 
harmony, hues and_ proportions—work 
out a problem for an entire room includ- 
ing furniture, walls, draperies, upholstery 
and Other 


start specific period or certain 


accessories. students may 
with a 
color and work out a color motif for a 
room choosing as one factor an appropri- 
ate and pleasing Oriental rug, with the 
predominant and lesser colors of the rug 
having a place in the room colors, in line 
with the 


taken up throughout this study. 


principles of color harmony 


Standards for Women In 
Domestic Service 


There have been no standards in re- 
gard to hours, wages, and working con- 
ditions for women wage earners in the 
United States. Increasing effort, however, 
is being made by various agencies, train- 
ing schools, and colleges, responsible for 
placing workers in full-time or part-time 
jobs in household employment, to formu- 
late standards regulating labor conditions, 

A study of such standards for women 
has been undertaken by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Dept. of Labor work- 
ing in cooperation with Mrs. Anna Lalor 
Burdick of the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education. 

Among the outstanding forces active in 
this respect are colleges and _ schools 
where a number of students are financing 
their education through employment in 
homes in the community. School authori- 
ties responsible for placing girls in such 
positions realize that hours are apt to be 
long, wage rates to vary, duties to be un- 
certain, and service rendered to be un- 
satisfactory to housewives unless arrange- 
ments are standardized. Accordingly, 
some institutions have developed definite 
standards in regard to duties, hours of 
work, wages, time off duty, personal and 
social obligations, and living conditions 
if the employees live in the homes where 
they work. 

Also some training schools and employ- 
ment agencies concerned with the place- 
ment of women as full-time domestic 
workers have drawn up recommendations 
to safeguard the interests of both em- 
ployees and employers and are endeavor- 
ing to get cooperation from both groups 
in order to put this type of employment 
on a better economic basis. 

The Bureau sent questionnaires to the 
deans of women in all State Colleges and 
universities and to a selected list of public 
secondary schools and training schools 
as well as to certain employment agencies. 

As the bureau realizes that there may 
be other agencies with valuable experience 
in formulating and using standards for 
household employment, it is particularly 
desirous of getting the outline and object 
of its investigation to the attention of 
these persons who could or would like 
to furnish information. All who are quali- 
fied and willing to give such cooperation 
but have not received questionnaires are 
urged to write to the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
to secure a questionnaire and further 
details. 





WANTED 
Teachers of Home Economics 
for schools and colleges in many states 
Write us now 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
327 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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= 
| SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 
| 


IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1932- 
33. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
| attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


| that will be sent out in September, consisting of 
| Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 

ture, regarding high grade, useable products as well 
as our monthly publication the 


| HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
| or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
| will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 


|| 


| | Educational Dept. 


Whether or not your School teaches Sewing 


SINGER 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Is Offered to You 


FREE! 


To schools and colleges that have no sewing courses, 
Singer Educational Service offers, without cost or obli- 
gation, a complete program which will make possible the 
installation of such courses at a minimum expenditure. 
This program includes not only assistance in planning a 
sewing course best adapted to the school’s needs, but 
also the services of experts in laying out and arranging a 
sewing classroom. 


To institutions with sewing courses, Singer Educational 
Service offers free intensive courses in machine operation 
for teachers, free wall charts, free manuals for students, 
and free loan of machines and materials for use by 
teachers taking the course. It offers, too, a regular in- 
spection service and its full cooperation in modernizing 
or extending these courses in any way. 


A representative of our Educational Department 
will call upon request. ’Phone the nearest Singer 
Shop—you’ll find its number in the directory. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Singer Bldg. New York, N. Y. 











We Offer 
a few Complete Files for 1931 


of 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


(not bound) 


at no advance in cost 


$2.00 


while they last 
y 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 











E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 








JULY, 


1932 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 








A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 


about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 








Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 


in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics ciasses. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 


citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet. “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods.”’ will also be sent. 
H. E., California 
Box 530, 


Fruit Growers 
Station C, 
California 


Dept. 
Exchange, 


Los Angeles 








For Cookery Classes 


The ‘Manual of Cookery” has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
ot cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book for cookery classes. One manual, 
for instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons. 
A copy of the Manual will be sent free 
to any teacher of Home Economics. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept.—PH-732 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 














“KITCHEN-TESTED” WINS 
Last year Gold Medal ‘“Kitchen- 
tested” Flour and “Kitchen-tested” 
Recipes helped women everywhere win 
prizes for baking at State and County 
Fair alone 





fairs. At Minnesota State 

66 prizes were taken this way. 

WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
NEW RECIPE BOOK FREE! 


Send for “ROYAL DESSERTS’’—the new 


book of over 100 tested recipes for Royal 
Quick Setting Gelatin and Royal Puddings 
. special section on large quantity 


Free to teachers in number re- 
quired. Address Royal Gelatin Dessert, 
Product of Standard Brands Inc., Dept. 164, 
691 Washington St., New York City. 


recipes. 





Something you serve today 
will taste better if it is flavored 
with 
BURNETT’S VANILLA 











Does Better Cooking 


Why? Because it’s “homogenized.’”” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 


drop. That is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flavor. Better for all cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows’ 
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Nutritional Value of 
Dried Fruits 


(Continued from page 227 


onl 


One of the essential fuels for the body 
is sugar, and to furnish this, dried fruits, 
as raisins, apples, prunes, peaches, pears, 
and figs, have a very definite part to play. 
table sugar (sucrose) is a 
double sugar which must be broken down 


Ordinary 


by enzymes in the small intestine before 
it is ready for absorption into the blood. 
The contrary is true of fruit sugars such 
as are found in dried fruits. They are 
already simple sugars and require no di- 
the 


gestion before being absorbed into 


blood stream. 

Thus these fruits are quick and abund- 
ant sources of heat and energy as there is 
73% 


figs, 


fruit sugar in raisins, 56% in dried 
44% in 


36% 


dried apricots, 
39% 1m 


in dried peaches. 


51% in 
dried pears, prunes, and 

In addition to fuel, the body must be 
supplied with numerous minerals: calciura 
for bones, phosphorus for brain and tis- 
blood, 


magnesium, 


sues, iron for and these along 


with others as potassium, 


sodium, chlorine, and sulphur, are all 
found in the dried fruits—raisins, prunes, 
peaches, figs, apricots, apples, and pears. 
They are all used by the body for main- 
tenance of health. 
Recent research work, in which Dr. 
Elvejhem of the University of Wisconsin 
has been a leader, has developed the fact 
that the 


hemoglobin 


iron, essential in building up 


of the blood, is not effective 


unless it is accompanied with small 


amounts of copper. The sources of cop- 


per are many, but Dr. Elvejhem lists the 
sources in accordance with their im- 
portance and places dried fruits fourth 
on the list, and fruits twelfth. 


While these minerals are present in small 


fresh 


amounts, it is in small amounts that the 
body can best assimilate them. 

The work of Dr. Elvejhem in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Peterson shows that dried 
fruits carry iron as follows: 


Manabe eo ota Cee Re beso ae 00726 
LUT Sa eee ee ae ee .00396 
SRB G eet Cn, See kare 00606 
SAMIR te eran eee era ee 06517 
Seeded raisins ............... 00669 
Seedless raisins ..4.4..5..060. 00413 


These figures are considerably higher 
than the figures Sherman’s 
“Chemistry of Food and Nutrition,” of 
which Peterson and Elvejhem state: “We 
that Sherman’s 


figures are too low as they are compiled 


given in 


are inclined to believe 
from different sources and are, as Sher- 
man himself says, ‘of all degrees of prob- 
able reliability.’ ” 

The work of Saywell and. Cruess at 
the University of California consisted of 
a series of feeding tests on a group of 


PRACTICAL 


healthy men who were first fed an acid 
forming diet of meat, fish, fowl, bread, 
and cereals for five days, and at the end 
of this period a constant acid condition 
had been reached. To correct this, about 
ten ounces of raisins were added to the 
daily diet, the balance oi the diet re- 
maining still acid forming. On the first 
day of the raisin diet there was an im- 
mediate decrease in the acidity of the 
body and at the end of a few days the 
men reached a normal condition. Acidosis 
caused by disease was not considered in 
these tests. 

According to the best authorities, raisins 
contain alkaline reacting minerals to the 
extent of 23.68 100 grams, 
bananas, 5.56; lemons, 5.45; oranges, 5.61, 
The figs, apples, 


peaches, apricots, and pears, are also al- 


parts per 


other dried fruits, 
kaline in their reaction in the body, 

Up to the present time very little work 
has been done on the vitamin content of 
dried fruit. The most recent work is that 
by Dr. Walter H. Eddy who reports that 
prunes have been found to contain Vita- 
min A equal to the Vitamin A content of 
spinach. 

Raisins, prunes, peaches, and apples con- 
tain Vitamin B., the one which prevents 
beri beri. Dr. Sherman of Columbia Uni- 
versity gives a possible C content of dried 
apples and_ peaches. 

Physically, the only difference between 
fresh and dried fruit is the water content. 
Economically, there are differ- 
The fact that fruits, to be dried, 
are never picked until they are thoroughly 


several 


ences. 


ripe, means that the food value is at its 
height and so captured and dried. 
3esides being available, the quality is 
standard, something not to be reckoned 
on in many fresh fruits. Dried fruits are 
easily stored, requiring only clean, dry, 


cool places. 


Training Children in 
Health Habits 


The director of the Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation of Great Barrington, Mass., in 
an article in Public Health Nursing, warns 
school nurses not to expect the impos- 
sible in the home health habits of pupils. 
In many poor homes, toothbrushes and 
weekly warm tub baths for all the chil- 
dren may be almost impossible to achieve, 
and children not be expected to 
sleep with windows open when the tem- 
The 


can 
perature is low and bedding scarce 
nurse, she advises, should be careful dur- 
ing inspection not to humiliate a child or 
practically force him to tell an untruth 
in order to save himself from shame 
Her aim should be to teach the children 
what good health habits are and to arouse 
improvement at 
Bureau, |!’ash- 


desire for 


Children’s 


in them a 
home.—U. S. 
ington, D. C. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
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On the Beach Front at Cool Cape May, N. J. 
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ul A beautiful modern fireproof hotel Golf --- Tennis --- Boating 
fi offering accommodations “gt 4 Surf Bathing directly from Hotei. 
Hh highest type—350 rooms with bath. Outdoor Sea Water Swimming Pool. 
" Rates Exceedingly Modest Concert and Dance Orchestra. 
i SOCIAL HOSTESS 
SADDLE HORSES 
o George M. Boughton, Managing Director 
o) 
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To The Graduating Class— 


If you are going to teach Home Economics, or do Post Grad- 
uate work, or take charge of a School Cafeteria or enter some 


commercial home economics work—You will surely want 


Practical Home Economics 
As Our Slight Contribution To Your Success 


We will gladly allow you to enter your subscription for your first 
year for $1.00 instead of $2.00. In taking advantage of this offer 
be sure to mention your school or college, and date of graduation. 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City 











JULY, 1932 
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MORE 
PLAYS 
With a Purpose 





Price 








One 
Dollar 
Fifty 
Cents 























This book contains eleven plays especially 
suited to the older group of Home Economics 
students. 


Contents 


The Greatest Profession—by Edith Selter 


Vitamins Bring the Smiles 
—Directed by Effie J. Mallory 


When Mother Is Away 
—Directed by Elizabeth Malone and Louise Hoyt 


This Modern Generation—by Dorothy Tolbert 
Marsh Marigolds—by Dorothy G. Spicer 

In Mother Goose Land—by Eleanor Enright 

The Fashion Cycle—by Marian S. Morse 

Facts and Fancies in Costume—by Marian S. Morse 


The Right Thing in the Right Place 
—by Isabel McDonald 


The Beauty Shop—by Edith Selter 
The Uses of Adversity—by Elizabeth Brannigan 


152 Pages—Bound in Cloth 
$1.50 Postage Prepaid 








ArE YOU HAVING TROUBLE WITH —— 


Short Periods 


in your foods classes? 


Your pupils must be taught The 
methods and practice of cooking 
as well as theory. Can they be in 
fifty minute periods? 

Mrs. Sutcliffe says YES—and 
she has done it for three years. play. 
FOODS CLASSES 
FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS 


gives her lesson outline for every 


Holding Interest 
in home economics work? 


lessons you want your 
pupils to carry away from their 
work—Do they get them? Or 
are they just passively interested? 

Try letting them teach them- 
selves your lessons by giving a 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


will provide you with the best, 
newest, interest-holding material 


Teaching Problems 
of any kind at all? 


It’s so easy to do the same 
thing over and over—to get out 
of touch with your field—to 
climb into a rut and stay there. 


A rut isn’t a good home— 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


will keep you on the highroad of 
progress. It tells you what others 








period. we can find. are doing and how. 
Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
NE SEE re Sn nee eee ee Enclosed pléase find .....2 000080800008 for which send 
Street PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 
MRM G Sa ce Suncare tee eh os cits bales: cataloged Se ac act ta us een 
RY onsen ccseeee sevecees cencerenseresascesesensesesens MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .......... copies 
i PT ne ike chee Tene ha Obie WoW oe heathen shed aaw eee $1.50 per copy 
FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR.......... copies 
IE eee ee ees ee ee Pe ee rE rE re LC ere rrr Ey $.50 per copy 
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